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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N foreign affairs the most important event of the 
week has beer the resignation of Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister of War. The events which 
led up to his fall are at present obscure, but there seems 
little doubt that the position of the Committee has of 
late been greatly shaken and that the Turkish Army is full 
of unrest and indeed of the spirit of mutiny. Reports from 
Albania show that considerable portions of the troops cannot 
be trusted to obey their officers, and that it is becoming more 
and more difficult to get the soldiers to act against the 
Albanian insurgents. It may be that the Committee will be 
able to keep its hold on the Government and the Army, but it 
is also by no means impossible that some sudden accident 
may overturn the present régime, and that, in the words of an 
Austrian newspaper quoted in the Times of Friday, Mahmud 
Shevket’s fall will prove to have removed “ the corner-stone of 
the tottering edifice,” and will thus break up the Committee. 
It is not a little amusing to note that many of the 
Turks who not long ago professed to regard Britain as a 
“back number” in Turkish affairs, and Germany as Turkey's 
natural protector, are now beginning to discover that we are 
Turkey's only true friends! 


While the internal position in Turkey has distinctly 
changed for the worse, the war still goes on, and here it 
may be said that the situation is developing, even if slowly, 
yet none the less surely, to the advantage of the Italians, 
There has been renewed talk of an armistice. We are con- 
vinced that this is the best “way out” for Turkey. If the 
Turks would agree to an armistice it might be pro- 
longed till it hardened into a condition undistinguishable 
from peace. The advantage of such a process would be, of 
course, that peace would be secured without the Turkish 
Government having to lose face by admitting annexation. 
The apparent difficulty to such a scheme is that the Turks 
could not control the Arabs or force them to cease fighting. 
That is true, no doubt; but the Italians, we cannot help think- 
ing, would be prepared to deal with the Arab resistance, 
provided it was no longer officially supported by Turkey, as 
“local disorder.” 


The meeting between the Russian and German Emperors 


at Baltic Port ended exactly as we ventured to predict last 
week. Nothing happened, because nothing could happen, to 


the gratifying nature of which might have escaped notice iu 
the absence of any possibility of disagreement—a joint com- 
muniqué was issued on behalf of the two Sovereigns. This 
declared that Germany and Russia were determined for the 
peace of the world “to maintain the mutual contact based 
upon reciprocal confidence.” An excellently elusive form of 
words. A passage followed, however, which is indeed worthy 
of all remembrance. Although it said nothing new, it is a 
most notable fact that the German Emperor should have 
said it on behalf of his country. The words are these, and they 
are the greatest triumph which has yet been won by the Triple 
Entente: “There could be no questions of new agreements 
because there was no special occasion for them, or for altering 
in any way the grouping of the European Powers, the value 
of which for the maintenance of equilibrium and of peace has 
already been proved.” 


The King and Queen were present at the final heats of 
Henley Regatta last Saturday and followed the race for the 
Grand Challenge Cup in the umpire’s launch. The regatta 
was remarkable for the defeat of the good Leander crew by 
the Australian crew from Sydney, for the victory of the 
French crew in the race for the Thames Cup (though this is a 
minor race), and for the fact that all the British representatives 
shosen for the Olympic races were beaten. This is to state 
the case from the public point of view; rowing men them- 
selves may think that the thing to remember was the victory 
of the New College four over the experienced and powerful 
heroes of the Thames R.C. It was an exceptional exhibition 
of judgment, pluck, and knowledge of how to race. The 
Leander and Australian crews will meet again at Stockholm. 
The Australians’ style is not: essentially different from the 
English style, but the rig of their boat is peculiar. 








The King and Queen have been spending the week in 
making a tour of the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire 
and acquainting themselves with something of the conditions 
of the working classes there. They have inspected collieries 
and factories of every sort, and have paid unexpected visits to 
the homes of working men. Perhaps the most striking event 
of the week was the King’s descent on Tuesday into the 
Elsecar Colliery, where he explored some of the workings and 
even worked at the face himself for a few minutes. Another 
interesting occurrence was the review by the King and Queen 
of some 4,000 members of the National Reserve at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, where their Majesties were staying as the guests 
of Lord Fitzwilliam. The men, who included thirty Crimean 
and Mutiny veterans, were under the command of Colonel 
Hughes, of Sheffield, and all the accounts agree in describing 
the scene as an impressive one. We are delighted to see this 
demonstration of the fact that the National Reserve is already 
developing rapidly all over the country. 


The celebrations in connexion with the Yorkshire visit of 
the King and Queen were interrupted by the occurrence on 
Tuesday of a terrible disaster in a mine near Conisborough 
Castle, where they had had tea only the day before. At about 
two o'clock on Tuesday morning an explosion took place in 
the Cadeby Pit, which caused the loss of about thirty lives. 
Rescue parties were immediately organized, but while the 
work of recovering the bodies was proceeding some further 
explosions took place, with disastrous results to the heroic 
rescuers, over forty of whom were killed. Amongst them 
were Mr. W. H. Pickering, Chief Inspector of Mines for 
Yorkshire and the North Midlands, and two other inspectors, 
as well as the managers of the Cadeby Pit and of the adjacent 
Denaby Pit. The causes of the explosions are unexplained. 





change a relation of the Powers which is the result of necessity. 
As though to insist on the triumphs of complete agreement— 


In the course of the evening the King and Queen visited the 
scene of the disaster and expressed their sympathy with 
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those who have suffered in it. Nothing could have been more 
natural or more genuine than the manner in which they 
showed their feeling for the families of the men who perished. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Foreign Office 
Vote was discussed. We have commented elsewhere on Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech, but may refer here to that of Mr. 
Bonar Law, which was extremely reasonable and business-like. 
Mr. Bonar Law turned an argument delightfully against 
Mr. Dillon—who had made a characteristic speech representing 
Great Britain as a dragon of oppression in dealing with weak 
nations—when he said that if the Home Rule Bill passed 
Mr. Dillon would himself be aruler over an aggrieved minority 
and might then begin for the first time to sympathize with 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Bonar Law approved provisionally of 
the scheme for the Trans-Persian railway. Finally, as regards 
the Mediterranean, he said that Sir Edward Grey’s under- 
taking that the Government would remain “a naval Power” 
in that sea was “not at all adequate to our needs.” In his 
opinion, besides a preponderating force in the North Sea, 
there must be in the Mediterranean a fleet “strong enough to 
overcome any probable combination.” 

The Second Reading debate upon the Franchise Bill 
opened in the House of Commons on Monday in a very thin 
House. Mr. Harcourt began his speech with explanations as 
to why redistribution was not dealt with in the Bill. He said 
it was the Government’s declared intention to pass a Redis- 
tribution Bill before the next General Election, but a fourth 
great measure in the present Session was impossible. He next 
declared his belief that manhood suffrage was the right basis 
for the Parliamentary franchise. The Bill at present con- 
tained no provision for woman suffrage, and he could not 
believe that Parliament was prepared to add 10,500,000 
women to the electorate at the present moment. Mr. Pretyman 
moved the Opposition amendment, which asked that the 
House should not proceed with a measure, on the most im- 
portant aspect of which the Government were admittedly not 
agreed, which left the most glaring inequalities in the fran- 
chise unremedied, and was framed solely in the electoral 
interests of one party. In the course of the debate that 
followed two or three of the Government’s supporters an- 
nounced their intention of voting against the Bill upon the 
third reading unless a provision giving the vote to women 
were inserted in it. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, when the Franchise 
debate was resumed, Mr. Burns reiterated Mr. Harcourt’s 
declarations that it was the Government's intention to pass a 
Redistribution measure before the next General Election, 
which he thought would not take place before 1915. Regard- 
ing the predictions of evil which were made when the 
Franchise Bills of 1867 and 1884 were before the country, he 
declared that events had falsified those predictions and that 
they would also falsify the prophecies of evil which were now 
heard. Mr. Burns is very much behind the times. We can 
assure him that we are not in the very least afraid of a just 
Franchise Bill. What we are afraid of is a system under 
which electoral power is distributed with such monstrous un- 
fairness as it now is, and will be even if the Home Rule Bill 
were to be passed. The pluralist voters of Ireland would then 
not merely send representatives to the Dublin Parliament to 
deal with their own affairs, but would send representatives in 
large numbers to Westminster to tax Englishmen and Scots- 
men and to control purely British legislation, 


The debate will be continued on Friday, and we shall 
therefore reserve what we have to say on the subject asa 
whole till next week. We may point out here, however, that 
if the Government are honest in their declarations that the 
Franchise Bill should be followed by an equitable Redistribu- 
tion Bill they can have no possible objection to inserting a 
clause in the Franchise Bill declaring that such Bill shall 
not come into operation till a Bill redistributing seats in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland shall have been passed through 
Parliament. Nothing less should or can satisfy Unionists. If 
the Bill is passed on the Government promise and then a 
sudden dissolution were decided upon, the Government’s 
pledges must prove perfectly worthless. But if a dissolution 
took place after the Government’s franchise scheme was 
law but without redistribution we might have to wait twenty 





years for justice to England. The only engine we possess 
for remedying the great wrong which England now suffers 
electorally by the shortage of forty votes is refusal to allow 
an alteration of the franchise to take place without redistrj. 
bution. We sincerely trust that the Opposition will pledge 
themselves that when they return to power they will deal with 
the question of “One Vote One Value” on the amplest lines, 


The Franchise debate was interrupted on Thursday by 
a motion by Mr. Grant for the adjournment of the House in 
order to call attention to the backward state of the prepara. 
tions for the administration of the sanatorium benefit. As it 
is admitted that the sanatoria are not ready, we feel strongly 
in favour of the suggestion of Mr. Astor that the benefit 
should be postponed for six months, and that the Government 
should substitute the maternity benefit. Mr. Masterman, in 
reply, insisted that the sanatorium benefit would be at once 
available. A sum of £220,000 had been set aside for the 
treatment and cure of consumption in the next six months, 
On a division the Government obtained a majority of 111 
(259—148). We greatly fear that in the condition of con- 
fusion and hugger-mugger now prevailing the quarter of a 
million may be very largely wasted. Our only hope is that 
the Government and the County Committees will not, without 
proper consideration, plunge into huge building schemes. In 
our opinion wherever building is necessary it should be of a 
light and temporary character. Experience, however, of 
municipal and Government bricks and mortar makes it far 
more likely that we shall be committed to grandiose and 
extravagant buildings which will be both costly and unsuit- 
able, and, of course, hideous. 


We have dealt at length with the dock strike elsewhere, but 
may mention here that on two occasions during the week 
there has been serious rioting at the docks, due to the efforts 
of the Federation pickets to molest the free labourers and 
intimidate them into leaving their work—fortunately without 
suceess. Friday’s papers publish a resolution unanimously 
agreed to by the Port of London Authority and the various 
associations of employers which sets forth the reason for their 
refusal to give any promise to meet the strike leaders. These 
leaders, they declare, have beenand are acting as the officials 
of the Transport Workers’ Federation, and they alone are 
responsible for the strike and its continuance. 

“ For the information of the public it should be stated that it 
has been the practice of the employers to consider any grievances 
brought before them, in some cases by the men themselves and in 
other cases by the representatives of the particular union con- 
cerned, The employers have no intention whatever of acting 
differently in the future, and the men may depend upon their 
being allowed the freest submission of all grievances and just and 
generous consideration.” 


No one can desire that the men, however misguided their 
action, should be treated harshly or vindictively, but it must 
be realized by the public that the essential fact of the situation 
is that the strikers’ places at the docks have been filled, and 
that it would be quite impossible for the employers to dis- 
charge the men who have stood by them during the strike in 
order to make way for men who not only struck, but have 
since done their best to ruin the business of the dock employers. 
Many of them have attempted, moreover, by acts of brutality 
and tyrannical violence to prevent the free labourers from 
exercising their right to work. 


“Tt will have been noticed, perhaps, that [certain newspapers] 
are almost rapturous about the peace and quict in the dockyards 
to-day. It is quite true that they are quiet. It reminds one of 


that famous war dispatch: ‘All is quiet on the Potomac.’ The 
men who would break that peace if they showed their faces are 
either in hospital, or are staying at home, or have left al- 
together to seek work elsewhere. . . ; There are men who have 
been driven out of Messrs. ——’s yard not because they are bad 
workmen, but because they are I have seen some of the 
fellows who were hammered, and they are not pretty to look at. 
It is plain that the maniacal brutality of the rowdies when they 
are roused is shocking and primitive—that is, not ordinary assault, 
but something quite outrageous, bestial, and cowardly. . ..I 
know these things sound like fables . . . but they are true, and a 
deputation leaves —— to-day to put the matter before members 
of Parliament, It is clear nothing will ever be done in —~ 
about it.” 


These words, with their just and white-hot indignation, are, 
our readers will guess, taken from a Unionist newspaper de- 
scribing the intimidation of free labourers at the London docks. 
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But our readers would be quite wrong. They are taken from 
a vivid narrative in the Radical Daily News and Leader of 
Wednesday describing the intimidation of Liberals and 
Socialists by Orangemen at the Belfast docks. We have done 
nothing to the text except to leave out names, and we have 
indicated where this is done. Why the Daily News and 
Leader, and people who think with it, should hold that while 
the intimidation of a sincere Liberal is horrible the intimida- 
tion of a sincere free labourer is not so very horrible is one 
of those mental and ethical problems which we cannot solve, 
and we do not suppose that anybody ever will. 


On Wednesday Mr. Asquith, in receiving a deputation 
from the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, not only refrained 
from pooh-poohing the objections of North-East Ulster to being 
forced away from the jurisdiction of the Parliament and the 
Executive at Westminster, which they trust, and placed under 
a Parliament and Executive at Dublin, which they distrust, but 
also made some very striking general admissions. Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair (to whose good sense and high character Belfast and 
the Unionist Party owe so much) pointed out that not only 
would the Bill render necessary Customs barriers, which were 
wholly destructive to Free Trade, but that it was a great 
injustice that the Bill should be inflicted upon them at a time 
when the prosperity of Ireland was advancing by leaps and 
bounds. 


In his reply the Prime Minister stated that the opposition 
of Belfast was an important factor in the case, and that it had 
given him and his colleagues very serious ground for reflection. 
They had provided safeguards, and he would have been glad 
if the deputation had told him a little more in detail in what 
respects those safeguards were inadequate. Of course, if they 
were going to take the position that no safeguards, however 
carefully devised, would in any circumstances reconcile them 
to the creation of anu Irish Parliament the situation was more 
difficult. When people were placed on opposite sides of an 
unbridgeable gulf it was impossible for them ever to find a 
modus vivendt. That was the position taken up by the 
speakers that day. Mr. Asquith ended by saying that speak- 
ing for himself and his colleagues he could assure the 
deputation that they desired to arrive at a real settlement of 
the problem. “Something has got to be done.” He could 
assure them that it was with the greatest regret that he saw 
this large and representative deputation face to face with so 
little to offer or to accept either upon the one side or the other. 
However, “he would not fail to bear in mind, with most 
serious consideration, the arguments and suggestions which 
had been addressed to him.” 


The Prime Minister put the case very fairly, as he almost 
always does in his speeches to deputations, when he is “ un- 
cumbered” by the cares of preserving his coalition. But 
unquestionably we can claim on his admissions a verdict in 
our favour, that is, in favour of the contention that if the 
Bill is to go through North-East Ulster must be left out. If 
there is an unbridgeable gulf and no compromise can be 
arranged for safeguards within the Bill, which is Mr. Asquith’s 
first admission—he did not attempt to argue that he is to be 
the sole judge of what is a safeguard for Ulster—and if 
“something has got to be done,” which was his second admis- 
sion, then clearly there are only two courses by which the 
impasse can be relieved. Hither the Bill must be abandoned 
altogether or else North-East Ulster must be left out of its 
scope. But the Government will not abandon the Bill. There- 
fore they must accept the second alternative or else sin against 
what they admit to be the light. They are estopped from 
using against us the argument that leaving out North-East 
Ulster would ruin their Bill, for that is part of our case. 


We Unionists have told them from the beginning that 
quite apart from the Imperial argument, they cannot make 
a workable scheme of Irish Home Rule without doing a cruel 
wrong and injustice to North-East Ulster, or else making 
a Bill which no one in Ireland would want. Therefore we 
assert that the status quo of the Union holds the field and is as 
much now as it was in Pitt’s time the only possible way of 
adjusting the political relations between the two islands. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Asquith did not venture to use the 
absurdly fallacious argument that if North-East Ulster is 


accorded separate treatment, Ulster and the Unionist Party as 
a whole must pretend that their other vital arguments against 
Home Rule cease to have weight and force. The omission of 
North-East Ulster, as we have said so often before, would not 
make a bad Bill into a good one, but merely relieve a bad Bill 
of the added horror of civil war. If a man contemplates 
murder as well as burglary and we try to persuade him at 
least to forgo the crime of Cain what should we say if he 
made it a condition to his yielding as regards the murder that 
we assented tothe burglary, and must be held to be partners in 
the lesser crime? 


An appeal for further support has been issued by the Land 
Union, in view of the new campaign for land taxation that 
has been started by Mr. Lloyd George. Captain Pretyman, 
the president of the Union, asks every owner of land or house 
property to join it, with a view to securing “that national 
burdens shall be evenly distributed according to ability to pay 
and shall not all be piled upon land and property owners while 
foreign investments and other forms of wealth escape scot 
free.” A very large fund is required for propaganda, and 
subscriptions should be sent to Mr. ©. H. Kenderdine, 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. We need not say 
that the proposal has our warmest approval. 


On Monday Mr. Chamberlain celebrated bis seventy-sixth 
birthday. He was in London and received congratulations 
from every part of the world. It was decided to raise a fund, 
limited to shilling subscriptions, in honour of the occasion and 
to ask Mr. Chamberlain to name the cause to which the money 
should be devoted. It is now six years since Mr. Chamber- 
lain was forced by illness to retire from active politics, yet the 
wide regard for his personality and the deep concern for his 
welfare are proofs of the affection which Englishmen bave 
for a statesman who has his vision and tries to convey its 
grandeur to others in earnest and unambiguous language. 


Mr. Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, spoke on 
Wednesday at a dinner given in his honour by the Royal 
Colonial Institute at the Hétel Métropole. The opening part 
of his speech was devoted to impressing upon his audience 
the great size of Canada and the problems of development, 
and especially of transport, with which she had at the present 
time to struggle. He went on to say that the greatness of no 
country could rest on material progress alone, and that the 
growth of the national spirit in Canada had been equal to 
that of its other developments. The one thing upon which 
the people of Canada were united and determined was that 
she should work out her own destiny as one of the great 
nations within the British Empire. Mr. Borden proceeded to 
emphasize the importance of a united Navy, and described his 
ideal as “one King, one Flag, one Empire, one Navy.” He 
added that those who are responsible for the Empire’s defence 
must, in the very nature of things, have some voice in the 
policy that shapes the issues of peace and of war. “ Canada 
does not propose,” he declared, “to be an ‘adjunct’ even of 
the British Empire, but to be a great part in a greater 
whole.” Those are sentiments with which no Englishman 
will dream of quarrelling. Rather he will applaud them as 
displaying the authentic spirit of the Empire. 


At the annual meeting of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty on Thursday the sug- 
gestion, already made in these columns, that the National 
Trust should, if possible, acquire and preserve for all time an 
unspoilt English village was received with no small favour. 
The Princess Louise, who is President of the Trust and has 
done an enormous amount to help on its work, stated that 
she knew a beautiful village of exactly the kind required. 
Where the ideal village was she very prudently refused to 
say, but it isa matter for rejoicing that the Princess is thus 
evidently interesting herself so greatly in the scheme that 
some owner of a beautiful village may be willing to add it to 
the gallery of woods, waters, wastes, manor houses, ruined 
castles, and wide landscapes which already belong to the 
National Trust. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 753—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_o——— 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


W* dwelt last week upon the possibility of a crisis 
arising any night which might place the Govern- 
ment in a minority and lead to their downfall. It is 
pretty evident that the Government are very much of our 
opinion. 
intend to adjourn the House on August 2nd or 3rd—a week 
or ten days earlier than had been previously arranged— 
and that, to compensate for this, Parliament will meet at 
the beginning of October instead of the beginning of 
November. Considering the state of public business and 
the very little advance that has been made with Government 
Bills, this change of plan is ominous. It means, if we may 
put the matter with complete frankness, that the Govern- 
ment are in a state of terror and want to run away from 
all their commitments as soon as they possibly can. 
During the fortnight which is now practically all that 
remains of the Session they will put down as much 
uncontentious business as possible, and endeavour to invite 
the minimum of controversy, and so avoid the risk of a 
“regrettable incident.” No more is to be heard of Home 
Rule, Disestablishment, or the Franchise this summer. 
Whether this is only staving off the evil day and whether 
when Parliament reassembles in October things may 
not be as bad as, or worse than, now remains 
to be seen. Probably, however, the cynics of the 
Cabinet would say: “ We shall, at any rate, have lived 
another two months. Things cannot be worse and may be 
better. At all events the House will be less jaded—a con- 
dition always worse for the Government than for the 
Opposition—and there is some possibility that the heated 
feelings of the Labour men on the one side and of the central 
Liberals on the other may have cooled down.” In fact the 
Cabinet are going to apply the watchwords of the great 
opportunist who leads them : “ Wait and see” ; “ Something 
may turn up.” Who knows what may have happened in 
two months’ time ? Certainly from the purely opportunist 
point of view a good deal can be said in support 
of this view. Look at the situation as it stands 
to-day and consider what might happen in the first 
week in August if Parliament were still sitting. In 
the first place the first week in August would probably 
prove to be the worst moment of the bureaucratic blizzard 
which is dignified by the name of “the administration of 
the Insurance Act.” That things are pretty bad even now 
we admit, but in all probability it will be possible to stave 
off an actual exposure during the next fortnight on the 
ground that the Commissioners must have time to consider 
this or that puzzle with which they are sure to be posed. 
Under such a plea Ministers will be able during July to 
escape to some extent from the shower of questions with 
which they will be plied. There is, however, a limit to this 
form of delay, and it will probably be reached at the end 
of the first fortnight of the administration of the Act. 
When Parliament is up and members are dispersed all over 
the country the persistent and ingenious interrogators of 
the Opposition will be muzzled. They will, to change our 
metaphor, be unable to stir the cauldron and drop into 
it points of controversy which may cause it to boil 
over. If, then, it was only on the ground of the 
Insurance Act one could well imagine the Government 
wishing to get through their troubles alone and unwatched 
by unsympathetic and derisive opponents. 

But the path of the Government is haunted by worse 
spectres than even the Chimera of the Insurance Act. 
There stalks beside them the gaunt figure of a betrayed 
female holding in ker fingers a flag inscribed with 
“ Votes for Women.” The Ministry as a collective unit have 
a very unfortunate history in her respect and cannot hear 
her reproaches without a blush of shame deeper than that 
of Sigismund. When she talks of breach of promise 
and, in accordance with her political views, demands in 
stentorian tones that the Ministry, or rather the 
Liberal Party as a whole, shall “name the day,” 


one does not wonder that its members have come to the 
opinion that the only thing for them to do is to pack their 
portmanteaux and fly to moorland, or seashore, or “ the 
untrampled deserts where the snows are,” and seek to hide 
their heads from the phantom which so many of them 


Mr. Asquith announced that the Government. 








helped to call into existence. But it is not merely the 
spectres of the Insurance Act and of “ Votes for Women ” 
who point minatory fingers at the Treasury Bench and hiss 
“You are the men.” Equally formidable is the spectre 
of Labour. For many years political men of the world 
within the Liberal Party have been wont to boast that 
they had “ got the Labour Party quite tame,” and that by 
the aid of a little flattery and a promise or two its mem. 
bers would “ feed from the hand,” and would act as a kind 
of political Calibans for their masters—hew wood and draw 
water and generally do all that could be demanded of the 
most reasonable party hack. “They grumble and fret a 
bit occasionally, but, take them as a whole, they are the most 
biddable set of people in the world” has hitherto been the 
comment of the Liberal Tapers and Tadpoles. Now, how- 
ever, the Labour Party is beginning to make itself exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and to ask the party managers to do 
what they will never do except on compulsion, that is, give 
up Liberal seats to Labour men. 

There is yet one more principal spectre. It bears the 
face of Mr. Henry George, and carries across the political 
footlights, if not the scent of the hay-field or of the open 
prairie, at any rate that of “a town lot” divested of all 
buildings and improvements and given over to dead 
cats, old tin cans, weeds, sections of packing-cases, and 
bits of broken bricks. At present the Liberals are 
inclined to think that the monster is a “good 
monster” and one that will swallow any promises 
that are offered to it without a murmur. Unless, however, 
we are very much mistaken it will soon make a fourth to 
the other three spectres we have named. Behind these 
principal haunters of the arena are a dim crowd of gibber- 
ing forms that squeal and mutter—disillusioned miners, 
ruined strikers, forms without speech and spectres without 
form. And amid this tumult are heard voices prophesying 
war and shouts of “ The Right to Work,” “The Minimum 
Wage,” “The Nationalizationof Railways, Mines,and Land,” 
and “The Social Revolution.” When an adjournment 
will, for a time at any rate, lay all these dreadful shapes, 
can we wonder that the Ministry take the shortest way 
to a little peace and quiet? Even though they know 
that the phantoms will revive in October, and once 
more dance round the political cauldron, at any rate 
two months’ comparative quiet can be secured. Possibly 
by then the nerves of the Administration will be braced 
to face the Inferno which,even though chiefly of their 
own creation, is ever “with dreadful faces thronged and 
fiery arms.” 

Only one bright spot in the picture is even alleged to 
exist—the good temper and consideration of the Nationalists. 
Nothing could apparently be more docile and more accom- 
modating than they are. The production of the Home 
Rule Bill seems to have acted like a spray of chloroform or 
ether, and while they make no irritating demands upon the 
Government they are always at hand to fill the lobbies 
when required. Yet even here, if the matter is more 
closely examined, there is not really much comfort to be 
had, for hovering over the anesthetized Nationalists is 
the fiery spirit of Ulster. This spirit, the Government 
recognize, must be somehow or other got rid of, but 
how no man can tell. But that is a matter which even 
the boldest Cabinet Ministers dare not think about— 
unless it be to thank Heaven that the House of Lords 
will,at any rate, make it unnecessary for them to face 
the Ulster problem in earnest for two years. Why fret 
oneself to fiddle-strings thinking what may happen two 
years hence? That way madness lies! 





MORE TAXES. 


“ HEN in doubt or difficulty invent a new tax.” That 

appears to be the rule of the present Government 
whenever they get intoa tight place or appear to be waning 
in popularity. What makes the proceeding the more 
strangeis thatthey arenot the least concerned, like the spend- 
thrifts of old days, to make taxation wait upon expendi- 
ture. They do not first empty the treasury and then look 
round for some way of raising the financial wind. It is 
true, no doubt, that they are profligate almost beyond 
experience in throwing away the taxpayers’ money, but it 
must be allowed that the taxation, which apparently they 
regard as a good in itself, usually takes precedence of 
their extravagances. Former Governments have always 
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apologized for wg ror _ _ ete some 
sity. ‘The present Ministry not only wallow 1 0 
expenditure, but parade their taxes as if they were bene- 
fits. ‘The only explanation we have been able to hit upon 
is that suggested by an American story. An English 
traveller, with a love of setting things and people right, 
noticed that a dog belonging to an American farmer was 
full of fleas, and that the poor creature spent its life 
sn scratching itself. “You really ought to have that 
dog washed,” he burst forth; “the poor beast is 
made quite miserable by his tormentors. “No, 
stranger,” was the reply, “you're mistaken. They're 
gool for him. They prevent him dwelling upon being 
dawg.” Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues are, we 
must suppose, intent on preventing the taxpayer from 
dwelling upon being, not only dog, but under-dog. 

The latest example of devising new taxes to please 
electors and to distract their minds from dwelling on their 
unfortunate condition is perhaps the most astounding of 
all. Finding that undeveloped land taxes, increment 
taxes, and the new taxes of 3d. and 4d. a week, collected 
from a people driven to something like delirium by a 
whirlwind of rules and regulations, are not sufficiently 
attractive, the Government are now devising a brand-new 
system of land taxes which will not, as before, affect only 
town lands, but will spread their beneficent influence over 
every acre of the country. Some of the advocates and 
patentees of this system have with a fine sense of irony de- 
scribed themselves as single taxers, but this apparently was 
too much for Mr. Lloyd George, and it has been announced 
in every newspaper in the land with the utmost solemnity, 
and with a complete unconsciousness of the irony of the 
situation, that he is not a single taxer. Most certainly 
he is not. Indeed, if it is any consolation we can assure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that there was not the 
slightest risk of any sane person supposing that he was a 
single taxer when the Statute Book is thronged with his 
funtastic creations. If we reckon together new taxes and 
variations of old taxes which are in effect new burdens, 
Mr. Lloyd George, instead of being a single taxer, must be 
the proud parent of a score or more of new imposts. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer indeed is far more likely 
to go down to history as the multi- than as the single- 
taxer. 

The new tax, so far as we understand it, is another 
attempt to catch that shy fiscal butterfly, unearned incre- 
ment, but to catch it, not throughout the financial universe, 
but only as it affects land. Though so-called unearned 
increments lie all round us, the Radical eye is so made that 
it can only detect them in land. Take, for example, the 
unearned increment in stocks and shares. The present 
writer, some seven or eight years ago, placed a small 
amount of his bumble savings in Canadian Pacific 
Ordinary Stock, buying them at what appeared to be 
the somewhat high price of 175 for the nominal 100. 
At present these shares are standing at 275, or very near. 
It would surely be an abuse of language to say that he 
had earned this increment, for during the intervening 
period he had done absolutely nothing, so far as these 
shares were concerned, but sleep and eat. He had in 
efiect no influence whatever upon the management of the 
line or in promoting the prosperity of Canada, to which 
even more than to good management the increased value of 
the shares is due. Yet this increment for some reason 
or other does not in the least attract the envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of the single taxer. It 
is regarded as a most legitimate perquisite. If, however, 
an infinitely smaller increment is traced to land, it is 
regarded as an outrage which must be stopped at all costs. 
The man who takes that increment is not merely to be 
relieved of it as speedily as possible, but he is to be 
denounced as an enemy of the people because this benefit 
has fallen upon him. He is a blood-sucker, a feudal 
tyrant, a grinder of the faces of the poor, and a subject 
for every other vituperative appellation which the Celtic 
fervour and the mental ingenuity of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can discover. 

Take another example. All the world during the week 
has heen interested in the great prices realized at the Taylor 
Sale and in the enormous augmentation of values. If the 
amounts which the late Mr. Taylor paid for his objects 

ot art were reckoned up, the total increment would prove to 
have been on a colossal scale. Yet no one proposes to touch 





this not hypothetical but realized increment. The notion 
that this increment was earned and therefore legitimate, or 
rather that it was due to Mr. Taylor’s skilful buying, will 
not hold water for a moment. If Mr. Taylor had happened 
not to buy the things upon which the attention of other 
collectors chanced to be concentrated, he might have 
shown just as much ingenuity and just as much good 
taste, and yet there would have been no increment, but even 
a clear decrement. To put it another way, if he had been 
too far-seeing and had bought the things which are going 
to be fashionable in the world of connoisseurs thirty years 
hence instead of the things which are fashionable at the 
moment, there would have been no increment. What 
really gave the collection its increased value was luck, 
or fashion, or, still more, the great increase of riches 
during the last ten years, and therefore the great increase 
in the number of persons ready to bid at auction for objects 
of art. But all these forces were as much out of the late 
Mr. Taylor’s control—and, therefore, the increment as much 
unearned—as would be the case if there were a great rise in 
the value of a particular piece of land owing to some change 
in popular habits, such as a desire to live on the top of hills 
rather than by the side of streams, or by the motor habit, 
or, again, by the greatly increased wealth of the country 
or by the depreciation of gold. Increment owing to the 
country getting richer and more thickly inhabited is in no 
sort of sense a peculiarity of land, but attaches just as 
much to other forms of property. Indeed, the increment 
is liable to be more strongly marked in the case of works 
of art and other movable objects, because they have an 
international market, while for land there is only a 
national demand. 

If the Liberals are building upon a foundation of paradox 
in the matter of unearned increment, what are we to say of 
the state of the foundations upon which what we may call 
the philosophy of their taxes is based? All the arguments 
a in the Press and on the platform in favour of the single 
tax upon site values—i.e., upon that portion of the total 
value of a piece of land which is alone supposed to be sub- 
ject to unearned increment, and which our simpler or, at 
any rate, much more picturesque fathers used to call 
“prairie value”—assume that the land pays the tax, and 
that in fact a tax can rise year by year out of the land as 
if it were a sort of crop, like turnips or potatoes. Even at 
the risk of wearying our readers we must once 
more insist that this is a pure fallacy, and, what 
is more, a very dangerous fallacy. It is only a piece 
of rhetoric, a mere example of metaphor, to talk of 
land paying taxes. Nothing immaterial, nothing inani- 
mate, nothing, in fact, without a purse or a pocket, can 
pay taxes. Only a human being with a cheque-book or 
a hoard of gold and silver can be taxed. No doubt the 
State can measure the amount which they are going to 
force him to pay in many ways. It is fairest when they 
measure it according to his income or his total property of 
all kinds, but if they are careless about equity they can, 
of course, measure the amount by his habits, his way of 
life, or some particular form of property which he happens 
to possess. ‘They can say, for exainple, that a man shall 
pay taxes according to the number of servants he em- 
ploys; according to whether he uses a donkey or a 
horse to drag a vehicle, or whether that vehicle has got 
two wheels or four; according to whether he owns 
pictures by Raphael or some other old master, or 
whether he simply decorates his walls with engravings. 
In the same way they can tax him according to the 
number of acres he holds and vary the amount by a 
highly metaphysical analysis of what they guess to be 
the value of his acres. But whatever fantastic tricks you 
apply in this respect you will never get away from the fact 
that in the last resort there is a man who will have to draw 
his cheque-book from his pocket or get out his purse and 
pay the tax which you have so fantastically assessed. When 
all is said and done you will ask him for so many pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and it is not much consolation to him 
to know. how you have arrived at the sum in question. 
Very possibly, however, it may be a consolation for the 
next owner, for if the possession of certain objects makes 
a man more liable to taxation than if he did not possess 
them, those objects become from the fiscal point of 
view red-hot and are likely to be dropped by the 
original possessors and sold very cheap. If the owner 
of a particular acre of land will always have to pay 
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£10 in respect of it, that parcel of land tends to 
become less in value by some £250 or £300. No 
abstract arguments about unearned increment and site 
values and so forth will prevent this simple and 
inexorable decline in values. Things that make a man 
liable to more taxes are not things which are very much in 
demand, and things which are not very much in demand 
are pretty sure to fallin price. ‘ But that is just what we 
want,” say the land taxers. If that is what they want no 
doubt they will soon accomplish their object, but we 
may remark incidentally that they must not forget that 
when they are accomplishing this object with one hand 
with the other they will be pulling down the receipts from 
their stamp duties and their death duties, and even from 
their income-tax returns. Perhaps, however, that is one 
of those trifling matters of detail which will be considered 
unworthy of the attention of the votaries of scientific 
taxation. 

On the present occasion we do not intend to go into the 
difficulties of finding out what site value is, or to describe 
the amusing game of calculating what a piece of land is 
worth when it is divested of all that man has put into 
it, and is in the condition in which it was when neolithic, 
or perhaps we should say paleolithic, man first enjoyed it 
as “a sporting estate.” Our object now is merely to point 
out that a tax isa tax by whatever name you call it, and 
will have the consequences of a tax. That is, it will take 
money out of somebody’s pocket. No doubt this is a 
necessary process, for the needs of the State must be met. 
We venture to say, however, that although all taxes are 
injurious, it will be found that there are some which are 
much more injurious than others, because they tend to 
prevent that development and accumulation of wealth 
which it ought to be the object of the State to foster. 
The taxpayer is the goose which lays the golden eggs, but 
as the old couple found in the fairy story, a goose cannot 
be both a table bird and a good layer. You can mark 
your sense of the iniquity of private property in land by 
ruining landlords and depriving a very large portion of 
the community of the incentive to wealth-producing, 
but unless you are mad you will not attempt to do 
so in order to create national prosperity or to get a 
better distribution of the world’s goods. If that is your 
object you must tax people according to their wealth and 
not according to the particular form of property which 
they happen to hold. However, such trite remarks will, 
we fear, fall upon deaf ears. At the moment the attitude 
of the Liberal Party appears to be that of the traveller 
who, when he entered an inn, rang the bell for the waiter 
and addressed him thus: “‘ Waiter, be perpetually bring- 
ing up fresh toast.” ‘ Be perpetually bringing up fresh 
taxes”’ would seem to be the aspiration of the modern 
politician, 





THE FOREIGN OFFICE VOTE. 


E are glad to notice that in the discussion on the 
Foreign Office Vote in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday the question of slavery in the Portuguese 
colonies was mentioned repeatedly. It was not one of the 
main topics of discussion, though it ought to have been ; 
but at all events there was plenty of proof that among 
liticians of all parties the plain and simple fact that, 
/ virtue of our treaties with Portugal, we are guaranteeing 
the existence of slavery is the cause of many uneasy con- 
sciences. At the end of the debate Sir Edward Grey 
undertook, if possible, to lay papers on the subject. We 
trust that Mr. Hoare, who devoted himself solely to 


this matter in an admirably temperate and clear 
speech, and others who feel with him will keep 
the subject before the House. The Anti-Slavery 


Society has resolved that the country shall be continually 
informed as to what is happening, and intends to do its 
utmost to save Englishmen from the disgrace of holding 
themselves responsible for slavery. We are certain the 
Society will be as good as its word. The Government may 
rest assured that there are thousands of Englishmen even 
now who have no intention whatever of letting this matter 
stay where it is. In the autumn the campaign of the 
Anti-Slavery Society will begin, and then it will be proved 
that when the case is fairly laid before them Englishmen 
will not tolerate, any more than their grandfathers did, the 
infamy of sanctioning slavery. Portuguese slavery is not 








the less slavery because it passes under the name of 
indentured labour. As for the slave-raiding it has beey 
serge lately further into the interior of Portuguesa 

est Africa than ever before. Englishmen still belieyg 
in their hearts that the noblest page in their history is that 
which tells of the abolition of the slave-trade and of 
slavery in the British Empire. 

We hold as strongly as any one could that it is no busi. 
ness of ours to interfere in the affairs of other nations, 
but our relation to Portugal is quite exceptional, and it 
not only gives us the right, but imposes on us the duty, 
of freeing ourselves from the stain of being associated with 
slavery. The treaty of 1815 describes our relations with 
Portugal as one of “ alliance, friendship, and guar2zntee.” 
In other words, we undertake to back Portugal against all 
comers. But it may be said that the treaty of 1815 is 
very old and has lapsed by disuse. Not at all; it was 
reconfirmed in 1904. Suppose that a chivalrous country 
like the United States, which fought one of the most 
terrible wars in history on the question of slavery, 
called Portugal to book and demanded, on some 
pretext which can easily be imagined, that slave-raiding 
and slavery should instantly cease in Angola and in the 
cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principé. Unless we 
chose to break faith with Portugal we should be under an 
obligation to support Portugal; in other words, to protect 
the system of slavery by force of arms. This is a shame- 
ful position for Englishmen to find themselves in. It 
cannot be allowed to continue unless we mean to be untrue 
to ourselves and all our traditions. 

Sir Edward Grey’s review of foreign policy dealt first 
with the Anglo-Russian Convention, then with the Persian 
and Baghdad railways, and finally with the proposed with- 
drawal of ships from the Mediterranean. We may take 
the last subject first. Sir Edward Grey asserted the 
principle, with which we heartily agree, that our primary 
need is such strength in the North Sea as will make us 
certain of victory there. Nothing whatever could compen- 
sate us for a defeat in the North Sea. Victory there would 
affect our position favourably everywhere else ; defeat there 
would affect our position unfavourably everywhere 
else. “If,” he said, “you let your margin of naval 
strength in Home waters fall below that which may be 
brought to bear against you, you are setting foreign policy 
a task which it ought not to be set. You must keep a 
sufficient margin of naval strength in Home waters what- 
ever your foreign policy, because otherwise in every 
diplomatic question you would have to give way, and your 
Government would not be one of the Great Powers.” 
When the proposed withdrawal of battleships from the 
Mediterranean was first mentioned, it was natural to 
suppose that our margin of strength in the North Sea 
was insufficient and that the significant decision to 
augment it had the urgent approval of the Defence Com- 
mittee. We understand now that the Defence Committee 
had nothing to say to the proposed withdrawal. At least 
if the Defence Committee had approved of it the Govern- 
ment would surely not now be suddenly modifying if 
not throwing over the opinion of the experienced 
men who form the Committee. For Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement in its latter part unquestionably amounted 
to this, that our Mediterranean force will not be 
appreciably reduced after all, and that there is no urgent 
need to reduce it. The whole episode has simply im- 
paired temporarily our prestige; we have cried stinking 
fish to the whole world; and now we take up the same 
burden as before at a rather greater moral disadvantage. 
This is an extraordinary way of managing our affairs. 
We suppose that Mr. Chvrchill acted impulsively without 
consulting the rest of the Cebinet, and that now the rash 
intention is to be reversed—of course with a considerate 
form of words, which will as far as possible mask the 
proceeding. Sir Edward Grey said that we could not 
maintain a force in the Mediterranean that would be equal 
to that of all the other Powers ; “ but,” he added, “ if we 
abandoned the Mediterranean altogether there would be a 
tendency for us to be left out, and do what we could in 
foreign policy we would find that the diplomatic situation 
hardened against us.” He did not explain explicitly what 
force is to be kept there, but it is to be sufficient to con- 
stitute us “ one of the Mediterranean naval Powers.” This 
was generally taken to mean that we shall maintain a 
force equal to that of any one Power in the Mediterrancan, 
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whether Austria, Italy, or France. It is exasperating to 
think that, as we know now, this rather humiliating Medi- 
terranean incikdent—humiliating in the manner of its treat- 
ment—need never have happened. Certainly Disraeli knew 
better than our present Ministers how to tackle a situation 
which in clumsy hands might have resulted in a superfluous 
confession of impotence. Once when he was suddenly faced 
with alarming news of a menace in a quarter where he was 
apparently unable to meet it, and he was asked serdoni- 
cally what he meant to do, he is said to have replied im- 
pressively, “Tt is the intention of her Majesty’s Government 
to take every precaution which may be necessary to deal 
adequately with the situation.” The spirit of that reply 
was copler and wiser than that of a Government which of 
its own motion advertises a supposed weakness and then 
declares in effect that the advertisement was a mistake. 

We pass to the Angio-Russian Convention. It has been 
said that when both parties toa bargain complain the bar- 
gain is just. According to this test the Anglo-Russian 
Convention is the perfection of justice. While some 
British critics say that under this instrument we have 
weakly given away all our effective hold upon Persia, certain 
Russian critics complain that the Convention enables 
Great Britain to use Russia as a catspaw in diplomacy. 
This is the sense of a ferocious attack on Great Britain 
published only a week ago in the Novoe Vremya. The fact 
is that the Convention only stereotyped the commercial 
and political position which Russia had already gained 
in Persia. If the Convention did not exist it is almost 
certain that Russia would now be doing in Southern 
Persia what she is doing in Northern Persia. That is 
Sir Edward Grey’s belief, and he is perfectly justified by 
the facts in holding it. The Oonvention gives us a ground 
for restraining Russia in a perfectly friendly way. A side 
illustration of this was supplied only the other day in the 
release of Miss Malecka. It is certain that if the Russo- 
phobes of this couvtry had had their way, and there had 
been no Convention, Miss Malecka would still be in prison, 
with Siberia looming ahead of her. 

As for the Persian railway we could wish that Sir 
Edward Grey had been less grudging and apologetic in 
his language. No doubt he felt that he had to conciliate 
a good deal of hostile criticism and that it would help him 
to represent himself as the victim of force majeure—a man 
who intends to make the best of what has to be. But we 
would not approach the question of a Trans-Persian rail- 
way in this frame of mind at all. We believe that the 
railway is worth constructing for itself; that it is worth 
our while to encourage the scheme, and that the alleged 
danger to India is imaginary. Here, again, we discover 
the advantages’ of the Anglo-Russian Convention. That, 
and that alone, has prevented the construction of 
a Russian railway in Seistan. If there be anything 
in the alarm about a strategical danger to India, that 
danger would have taken its most acute shape in a Seistan 
railway. As it is we may keep calm. The Société d’ Etudes, 
which has been formed to inquire into the conditions of 
building the Trans-Persian, has all its work before it. 
When its report is drawn up it will be laid before’ the 
Parliament, and Parliament can discuss it and accept or 
reject the preposals on their merits. That will be very 
different from the procedure in the original proposal for 
the Baghdad railway when the Government of the day 
attempted to persuade British subjects to subscribe to a 
German enterprise over which Great Britain would have 
had no effective control, and in which British shareholders 
would necessarily have been at an economic disadvantage. 
Railways, wherever they are, are good for our trade, parti- 
cularly so in Persia, where the maintenance of order must 
depend on railways. We should always desire them so long 
as we are not asked to spend a pound in order to get back. 
ten shillings. 





THE PUBLIC AND THE DOCK STRIKE. 


\] OW that the failure of the unhappy and ill-judged 


-. dock strike has been demonstrated an uttempt 


is being made by its promoters to save their faces 
partly by appealing for the sympathy of the public and 
partly by demanding the interference of Parliament. 
To accomplish these ends they are suggesting that the 
continuance of the strike is due to the arbitrary refusal of 
the employers to meet the men. 


The first eeply to this 





charge is that, except as regards the lightermen, it is 
not accurate to say that the strike continues at all, for 
the dock authorities now assert that they haveas much 
labour available as they want, and therefore, even if 
Mr. Tillett is gracious enough to declare the strike ended 
to-morrow, it is doubtful whether any considerable portion 
of his followers would be able to find employment. Their 
places, as was inevitable, have been filled by other men 
drawn from the ever-excessive reservoir of unskilled 
labour in London and, perhaps, also from an influx from 
other towns. These men could not, without a cruelty and 
an injustice which would bring disgrace for all time on the 
employers, be discharged to make room for men who not 
only resigned their posts but did all in their power to ruin 
the business of the docks. 

The question of the lightermen is distinct. Here the 
statutory monopoly dating back for over 200 years, which 
the lightermen possess, enables them to maintain a resist- 
ance which is impossible in the case of occupations subject 
to ordinary conditions of employment. That labour men 
who profess to be the apostles of progress should now be 
backing up an ancient monopoly is a significant illustration 
of the way in which self-interest overcomes political 
principles. Possibly when the monopoly was originally 
granted to the Thames lightermen there was good reason 
for it. The river was then unbuoyed and undredged, and 
shifting channels made navigation extremely difficult. 
Now that the river has been deepened and _ properly 
buoyed there is less necessity for that long familiarity 
with the river which the lightermen’s monopoly requires. 
It will be remembered that in 1902 the Royal Commission 
recommended that the lightermen’s business should be 
thrown open to every man who had had two years’ 
experience of working river craft, and this is the pro- 
posal now made by the Port Authority, which only awaits 
the approval of the Board of Trade. Whether Mr. Sydney 
Buxton wil give that approval or whether he will sacrifice 
the interests of the port and the principles of liberty 
and free exchange to the political pressure of the 
Labour Party remains to be seen. 

As the text of Sir Edward Clarke's report on the causes 
of the present strike conclusively showed, there was only 
one real cause, namely, the refusal of the Society of 
Lightermen to work with a man named Thomas because 
he was not a member of their society. This action on 
their part was peculiarly wanton, first, because Thomas 
was a member of another union, which he had helped to 
found, and naturally did not wish to abandon ; and secondly, 
because all the labour leaders had previously in their 
negotiations with the dock authorities in July 1911 ex- 
plicitly declared that they did not intend to demand that 
only trade-union workmen should be employed. On‘ this 
point Sir Edward Clarke found that the men were wrong 
all along the line. The second point was analogous to it, 
and his finding was the same. It was solely be- 


cause of the dispute over the man Thomas that 
the strike broke out, and it was not until after 
the strike was actually in operation that the 


labour leaders, in the hope of justifying themselves in the 
eyes of the public, brought forward the other points into 
which Sir Edward Clarke inquired. On these other points 
he very cautiously expressed the opinion that there was a 
good deal to be said for the men’s point of view, but none 
of these points justified a general strike. In almost every 
case the points at issue could have been determined either 
by friendly negotiations or, failing that, by an appeal to 
the Board of Trade. In one case, where the men’s griev- 
ance in itself was undoubtedly bond fide, namely, the 
refusal of a particular employer to pay the stipulated 
rates of wages, the proper remedy was to strike against 
that employer, for the other employers, so far from backing 
him up, had formally thrown him over, and he had left 
their society. 

Thus there was not a single point in Sir Edward 
Clarke’s finding to justify the strike. That the Govern- 
ment knew this would seem to be proved from the advice 
given to the men to retum to work at once. -Unfortu- 
nately, however, a document was sent out which misled the 
greater part of the Press and of the public—presumably 
from a desire to say soft things to the Labour Party. The 
effect of such action was, it cannet be doubted, to give 
a quasi-moral sanction to an altogether immoral strike. 
This phrase is not too strong, and we use it with all 
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the more confidence because we have constantly recog- 
nized, and still recognize, that a strike is a legitimate 
weapon for wage-earners, which they must never abandon. 
They have a most perfect right to refuse to work on 
conditions which they think unfair. Without the right 
to refuse to work they would not be freemen but 
slaves. All depends, however, upon how they use this 
undoubted right. But in this case they struck, not 
only for an object which was in itself unjust, but for an 
object which their leaders had previously repudiated. 
They forced men who had no complaint to make 
of their conditions of employment to break their con- 
tracts, and they inflicted immense loss and almost incal- 
culable misery on thousands of people who had nothing 
whatever to do with the original cause of quarrel. 

In such a case it was the duty of the Ministry to 
take a clear and emphatic line and say that in this 
instance the men were absolutely wrong and that 
the Government could give them no assistance what- 
ever and that the public ought to give them no sympathy. 
Had this course been taken it is probable that the men 
within a few days would have returned to work and the 
trouble would have been ended. Many of them were 
employed by the Port Authority, which is admittedly a good 
employer. It has a regular organization for listening to 
the workmen’s grievances, and two ef the members of 
the Authority are Labour members, one of them, Mr. 
Gosling himself, appointed for the sole purpose of 
enabling the workmen’s grievances to be promptly and 
sympathetically heard. Neither of these Labour members 
has ever ventured to suggest that the Port Authority 
was treating its employees unfairly. Yet over 2,000 
of the employees of the Authority broke their contracts, 
and those of them who still remain on strike will prob- 
ably never be able to get back again because their places 
have been filled. The suggestion that the peace might be 
restored if the masters would only consent to see repre- 
sentatives of the strikers is se misleading as to be 
dishonest. The only two points about which the strike 
leaders really care are the reinstatement of their 
victims and the recognition of what is known as the 
“ Federation ticket.” On beth these points it is clearly 
impossible for the employers to give way. They cannot, 
as we have said, dismiss the 17,000 men who are now 
working in the docks in order to make room for the men 
who broke their agreements. Equally impossible is it for 
them to recognize the Federation ticket, which means refus- 
ing to give employment to any man who is not a member 
of the particular trade unions incorporated in the Federa- 
tion. 

But though the employers cannot discuss the betrayal 
of the men who are now at work, they have made it 
clear in their public statements that they are perfectly 
willing to listen to any eomplaints that their work- 
people may have to make, and that they are still pre- 
pared to give fair consideration to all applications from 
old servants who wish to come back to their previous 
employment. They further state that they have no desire 
to injure any trade union, and that they do not intend to 
penalize any man because he is a member of a union. 

Under these circumstances we venture to think that 
only harm can result from any interference by the 
public either on sentimental or on philanthropic grounds. 
No doubt it is a good instinct in Englishmen to 
favour a compromise wherever possible, but there are 
eases where this instinct does more harm than good. 
There are disputes in the world where one party is clearly 
wrong and the other right, and in such cases no good 
whatever can be done by suggesting that the truth lies 
between the two. It is just because we are so strongly in 
favour of backing up working men whenever they have a 

case that we urge that in this particular instance 
nothing should be done to weaken the line taken by the 
employers. Of course this argument has nothing what- 
ever to do with the proposals made to relieve, by means of 
charity, the suffering caused by the strike. Our charity 
would be a poor thing indeed if it were confined to people 
whose record was above suspicion. To treat the strikers 
vindictively because they have made a huge and ruinous 
mistake and have been their own enemies would be utterly 
wrong—almost as wrong as to inflict a grievous injury on 
the men who have been doing the work at the docks smce the 
strike, and to whom the employers owe a debt of honour. 
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THE CAMORRISTL 

HE records of the secret societies of ali the ages cou ld 
scarcely produce a more remarkable story than that of 
the Camorra of Naples, which even in these days of scientifie 
study and commercial eosmopolitanism in Italy—at all events 
in the North of Italy—is with difficulty being broken up for 
the good and tranquillity of the country. It cannot be 
said that the trial of the Camorristi, which concluded on 
Monday, will dispose of secret societies in Italy, but, at all 
events, the uncompremising verdict was the first of its 
drastic kind; it marks the beginning of the end The 
judge and the jury deserve the compliments of every civilized 
man in the world on their high courage. The well-known 
stories of how the public opponents of the Camorra have 
been quietly put out of the way would have prevented 
cowards from visiting the Camorristi with virtually the most 
severe punishments it was in their power to inflict. The 
Camorra still has many friends, and it does not alter the 
fact to say that a large proportion of them are friends by 
compulsion ; the man who aids the secret crimes of the society 
is not any the less preserving its evil influence because he 
would rather consign the whole organization to the bottom 
of the Bay of Naples if he were an independent person. Still, 
after many minor attempts to draw the fangs of the Camorra, 
a really serious beginming in reform has been made. Italy, 
which won her freedom from the Bourbon tyranny fifty years 
ago, is now in a fair way to win domestic freedom in one of 
her most beautiful cities. Every friend of Italy will con- 

gratulate her and wish her speedy and complete success. 

The trial which ended this week begun as long ago as 
March 1911, and even then it had been preceded by an 
inquiry which lasted five years. The murder which caused 
the inquiry was committed on June 6th, 1906. A disreputable 
and notorious man associated with the Camorra, though not 
a full member of it, named Gennaro Cuocolo, was found 
dead and mutilated, with the characteristic gashes of 
Camorra murders, on a _ desolate road near Naples. 
On the same night Cuocolo’s wife—a woman, it is said, of 
Satanic beauty and of almost worse reputation than her 
husband—was found murdered in her bed. She had been 
beyond the indulgence of decent people, but Cuocolo had 
moved in good society, for membership of the Camorra by 
tradition has never awakened social scruples in the Neapolitan 
community, which has been partly intimidated and partly 
fascinated by the power and secrecy of the organization. 
Cuocolo had been “suppressed,” to use the correct phrase, 
because he was suspected of committing the worst act 
of which any one connected with the Camorra can be 
guilty—the act of treachery. It was thought by those 
who were anxious to cleanse the springs of Neapolitan 
social and municipal life that the time had come 
to make a more resolute effort than ever to suppress the 
Camorra itself. But it was perfectly appreciated that half 
the machinery of the law, the police, and the rest of the 
administration, was under the influence of the Camorra. To 
get rid of the Camorra is as difficult as to get rid of 
Tammany in the United States. The police, for example, 
could not be trusted to resist bribery and intimidation ; and 
how is one to work except through the police? Yet for some 
time the case was allowed to remain in their hands. At all 
events they did something. They arrested four Camorristi. 
The police-court trial was a popular entertainment, and when 
the expected acquittal came in due course crowds cheered 
the Camorristi as they passed through the streets. It seemed 
that the Camorra would be allowed to go on its way in peace, 
if that word can be applied to its violent and blood-stained 
proceedings. 

Then a fortunate accident happened. A man called Abate- 
maggio, who bad been expelled from the Camorra and had 
been sent to prison for some crime, revealed the whole story 
of the Cuocolo murders to a sergeant of the Carabinieri. 
The Carabinieri took up the “case,” and, acting with extra- 
ordinary courage, ran down every member of the Camorra 
who was said to have had any part in the murders. One 
named Erricone, who had been the principal prisoner 
at the police-court trial, fled to America, but he was 
extradited. This was early in 1907. Meanwhile an 
officer of the Carabinieri got himself made a member 
of the Camorra, and at the unceasing risk of his life 
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discovered many of its secrets. Evidence gradually pieced 
itself together, and in March 1911 the trial of forty-two 
Camorristi began. What a trial! The reform of judicial 
proceedings is another matter which Italy has now to under- 
take for her own self-respect. In the sixteen months of the 
trial nearly seven hundred witnesses have been examined. A 
hundred lawyers have been engaged; some of the prisoners 
have died; others have been discharged because the evidence 
against them would not have warranted in any case 
a longer term of imprisonment than they had already 
undergone; one of the judges went mad; the exhausted 
jury threatened to strike; one of the counsel for the 
defence addressed the Court for a month and might 
still be speaking had not the judges been able to stop 
him, thanks to an outburst of temper on his part, on the 
ground that he had been disrespectful to the Court, Mean- 
while, as every newspaper reader remembers, the prisoners 
were confined in one cage, and the informer Abatemaggio in 
another, and the tumult of ferocious curses which proceeded 
from the large cage was directed indifferently at the judges, 
the jury, and Abatemaggio. 

We need not be too sanguine. The Camorra is like ivy, 
and though all that appears above the ground, and much 
below it, may be removed, roots will survive and sprout again. 
The Camorra originally, no doubt, expressed the genuine 
grievances of those who suffered unjust imprisonment under 
Bourbon rule, but it soon became a mere organization for 
robbery, blackmail, and smuggling. The Camorristi drew up 
a code of signs—crows, squeals, sighs, or sneezes—in order to 
convey information to one another in the streets. They enjoyed 
so large a revenue that politicians, men of position, even the 
Church itself, could not resist the temptation to ally them- 
selves with the society and share the spoils. The commerce 
of Naples was held up to ransom; no merchandise could be 
safely transported without the help or sanction of the society. 
In 1848, when Europe shook from one end to the other with 
political revolution, the Camorra joyfully took to politics. 
Later still it captured the municipal administration, and 
only eleven years ago the Naples Municipality was 
dissolved as being hopelessly corrupt. A strong move- 
ment among the citizens secured the defeat of all the 
Camorra candidates at the next elections. Of course the 
character of the Camorra under these challenges from honest 
people has become on the whole milder—and it must not be 
forgotten in estimating its hold upon the public that it has 
always had its chivalrous side, if only because there is 
honour among thieves—though it may still be violent 
enough, as the Cuocolo murders prove. Lately a candidate 
for membership has had to submit to a single stab 
from a knife to show his courage, whereas formerly he had 
to endure several. How a man who might be ordered to 
use a knife for the purposes of the society could be made 
more efficient by having his hand stabbed in several places is 
one of the mysteries which may be solved when all the secrets 
of the Camorra are revealed. The difficulty of killing a secret 
society among a people who are racially inclined to secret 
combination is nicely demonstrated by the history of the 
Mafia, which has been repressed in Palermo, and more or less 
even in the lonely parts of Sicily, only to raise its head again 
in other countries where the exiled members have found an 
asylum. New Orleans, we should think, must be now as well 
acquainted as Palermo itself with the ways of the Mafia or 
its first-cousin, the Black Hand. 





SOME CLERICAL DILEMMAS. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


“N the opinion of the laity, if we may judge from occasional 
newspaper correspondence, the chief cause of the non- 
attendance of men at church is the want of backbone in the 
modern sermon. No doubt since Christianity first became a 
respectably accepted religion there have always been good 
reasons to justify the repugnance of the natural man to the 
monotony of regular attendance at Divine worship. The 
sermon must in its turn serve as a peg on which to hang an 
excuse. But it is not always the case. After a man has been 
some years in Orders, and goes in and out among his people, 
and gets behind them, so to speak, he sees what a variety of 
grounds can be advanced to account, not only for non- 
attendance at church, but for that non-attendance which 








Heaven would approve and which may be perhaps called the 
Higher Attendance. This partial similarity of nomenclature is 
not intended to convey any disrespect to the Higher Criticism. 
And it is brought home to him that the problem is not solved 
by ascribing the reason to imperfection in sermons only. 
Some of the reasons, although given with every appearance 
of good faith, are so fantastic in character that the serious 
reader would not believe them, and it would be argued that such 
things could not ecour in England in the twentieth century. 
You would do wrong to suppose that they came from the 
uneducated alone, for more extreme examples than are here 
mentioned lie at the doors of members of the learned profes- 
sions of law and medicine. 

The writer vividly remembers an unhappy experience with 
a former parishioner. The lady had considerable literary 
attainments, and was, moreover, an ardent English Catholic 
and a great asset to the parochial funds. On the ground of 
literary default, she had an antipathy to the hymn “ Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul,” and made its omission at the Eucharist 
a condition of the future. The writer hesitates to bring in 
the sacred name in this context; but he is dealing with facts 
and cannot help himself. What irreverence there is lies in 
the fact, for which he is not responsible. That hymn was to 
be kept out. The difficulty was not so easily met as you 
might suppose, for other members of the congregation had as 
strong an admiration for the hymn as she had not, and pulled 
as much in one direction as she did in the other. The con- 
sequence was a decrease in the number of worshippers and a 
lessened offertory ina poor and struggling parish. But every 
clergyman knows that difficulties of this sort lie about his 
path and are part of the day’s work. Another Churchman of 
a different kind, and somewhat Socialistic in his views, gave as 
a reason for never going near to church that, although he 
was not opposed to the Church’s teaching in many respects, 
yet, in his opinion, the Litany promoted class distinction, 
else why were the magistrates (one of whom happened to be 
his landlord, though he did not say this at the time) made the 
subject of special petition, as if they were of more value in 
God's sight than ordinary people like himself ? 

It is at least an open question whether the value of this 
Gradgrind preparation of sermons, which, if report be true, 
the laity seek in vain from the clergy, be not over-estimated. 
So far as the writer’s experience goes, the carefully prepared 
discourse will often fall flat upon a stricken congregation if 
appearances count for anything; whereas the lighter address, 
an inspiration of the eleventh hour, will gain an attentive 
hearing, to say the least. At this point it may reasonably be 
argued that people do not always know what is good for them 
with regard to sermons as well as other things. But, after all, 
the congregation has something to say in the matter; other- 
wise it will disperse. These remarks apply to average laymen 
in average congregations. Exceptions are not dealt with. Of 
course you will always find a crank whom no sermon will 
altogether please; nor any preacher, after the novelty wears 
off. But when you reflect that in the pit of every theatre 
there is somebody who could (or feels he could) excel the lead- 
ing actor, you should not be surprised that in all probability 
there will be somebody in a pew in every place of worship who 
feels that he could adorn the pulpit better than its occupant. 
Friction of this sort will not cease so long as the lecture-idea 
is more prominent than the worship-idea in our church- 
going. 

Few of the clergy are theologians in the strict sense of the 
term. But when you compare them with the average layman 
they may all be classified as doctors of divinity. The clergy 
make a mistake in attributing to the laity a larger measure of 
theological (or cognate) knowledge than is theirs by right of 
actual possession ; and since the average laity on their part are 
not unwilling to subscribe to this state of things a good deal 
of confusion is the natural sequence. This is especially 
evident in those suburban parishes where the note of respect- 
ability rings out with no uncertain sound. The writer has in 
mind a congregation which was a mixed one in so far that it 
was largely composed of former adherents of various Free 
Churches who had not parted with their old tenets amid the new 
surroundings ; nor must it truthfully be said was the teaching 
usually given in the fine old parish church of a kind likely to 
disturb past ideas. The deputation against Disestablishment 
and Disendowment preached eloquently on the subject of our 
Mother Church, but he left it to individuals to formulate 
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their own definition of the term. The congregation listened 
with rapt attention, and on the conclusion of the sermon 
gave abundantly. Next Sunday the writer, in order not to 
lose an opportunity which he felt open to him, explained in 
the gentlest way possible, so as not to tread upon anybody's 
toes, that in the circumstances the term “Church” had 
of necessity to be interpreted in a somewhat restricted 
sense. Upon this, notwithstanding their pleasure and 
bountiful offerings of the preceding Sunday, the leading 
members of the congregation got up in the middle of the 
sermon and left the church, out of no antipathy to the 
preacher, but, as they afterwards said, as an object-lesson 
against ecclesiastical bigotry. 

As regards the question of sermons, the sum of the 
matter appears to be this. If a man has an attractive 
personality, he may say almost anything he pleases, and 
critics will be few or non-existent. If there are any, they will 
seek anonymity. It is the man, not the sermon; it is the 
personality, not the paragraphs. The most popular sermon 
ever preached in the writer’s former parish is an illustration 
of this. It was by a locum tenens and began in this way :— 

“Dearly beloved Brethren,—A lot of people run down horse- 

racing, as you know. But I don’t think they ought to run 
down horse-racing. My wife’s relations own race-horses, and I 
attend the rave-course myself. Why not? It is a noble English 
sport, and it improves the breed of horses. What we ought to do 
is not to run it down, but to try and improve it,” &c. 
This exordium was disconnected from the text, but the effect 
was tremendous. The fame of the sermon spread beyond the 
confines of the parish, and the memory of it after many years 
has not died away. Men returned to church who long had 
been absentees because of the deficiency of subject-matter in 
the modern decadent sermon. One parishioner, of whom you 
would not have expected it, told the writer that if he were 
going to die he should call in the locwm tenens, for he “ was a 
man you could open your heart to.” So great is the force of 
a fellow-feeling. At last was found—so men said—a “parson” 
who was also human. 

In his teaching the locum tenens was not clear-cut, as may 
be gathered from this excerpt from another of his sermons :— 

“My dear People,—We Catholics in the Church of England 
have what we call Apostolic Succession, which is a great blessing, 
and we ought to thank God for it, as I know you do. But if we 
look into history we see that the Almighty rarely or never 
makes use of Apostolic Succession to give His spiritual 
blessings to mankind. All the big movements came from 
below—I don’t quite mean that; I mean that Methodism in 
the last century, and again the Salvation Army, and things 
of that gort, don’t you know, came from men outside the 
Apostolic Succession. And you will find this to be nearly always 
the case. But, as I said before, God has given us, in the Church 
of England, Apostolic Succession, which is a great blessing, and 
we ought to be grateful to Him for it, and thank Him, as I am 
sure you do this morning. On the other hand——” 

The rest of the sermon the writer could make neither head 
nor tail of. But what did it matter? The locum tenens never 
claimed to be profound, although he accomplished what more 
profound preachers failed to do. His personality drew; the 
congregation liked it; and the church was filled with men, 
but not the sort that sends letters on the subject to the 
local Press, 

H. H. 6. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


HERE are some charities to give to which will always be 

. accounted a duty, and there are others which invite 
gifts as a privilege. Among the latter assuredly stands the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund. By name, no doubt, the 
Fund is well known to readers of the Spectator. The name 
explains its objects and its work, which is to give to 
London children a fortnight’s fresh air in the country. Both 
the objects and the work are indisputably good; the Fund is 
controlled and administered with every economy, and the 
appeal which it makes is one which should touch the imagina- 
tion of every parent; yet nothing is truer of the best 
charitable work of this kind than that it must continue to 
insist upon its appeal being heard. What is it, afterall, which 
prevents such an institution as the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund from obtaining double or treble its present income, and 
from doing twice or three times as much good work? There 
ean be only one answer to that, which is that the needs and 
the scope of the Fund have not been brought home to the 





minds of more than, comparatively speaking, a few of thoge 
who would give money or time to help the work. 

In a speech which Mr. Austen Chamberlain recently made 
in advocacy of the Fund and its objects, he asked what were 
the tests, or some of the tests, which should be applied in de. 
ciding whether a charitable movement is a good one or not, 
First, he asked, is the object a good one? That, perhaps, does 
not need argument; but a few figures may suggest something 
of the scope of the work which is done and the work which ig 
left to do. In London there are 800,000 children on the rollg 
of the elementary schools of London and West Ham; and of 
these no fewer than 480,000 never sleep a night away from 
London—many of them never leave London even for a day, 
The figures which would be most fitly set side by side 
with those are the numbers of parents who have ample 
means to take their children for a holiday in the country or 
by the sea, and those who have smaller incomes, yet would 
make almost any sacrifice to ensure that their children should 
have their holiday. In looking at those figures, too, it should 
be remembered that the London of the West End, where 
existence can be hot and ancomfortable enough in the drought 
of summer, is a very different place, with its parks and 
squares, from the London of Bermondsey and of West Ham. 
The object of the Fund is almost sufficiently indicated by 
that single contrast. Mr. Chamberlain’s second test of the 
goodness of a charity is more severe. It is whether in 
directly pursuing a good object you are dcing any indirect 
harm. There might be harm done if those who came under 
the cognizance of the Fund were in any way demoralized ; 
if they were made to feel, for instance, that all they had 
to do was to stand by while others helped them. But that 
contingency is avoided by the rules of the Fund. It helps those 
who help themselves. The parents themselves contribute 
according to their means to their children’s holiday, and only 
the poorest of the poor are sent free. A third test of the 
work of the Fund is equally readily fulfilled. It is that a 
charity of this kind should not merely temporarily alleviate 
distress, but should confer a benefit which will last. We 
come here to arguing as to the benefits of a fortnight’s holiday, 
and may leave the argument; but it is not difficult to claim 
that the fortnight’s holiday to a London child is more thana 
renewal of health for an ailing child, or a mere change and 
rest for mind and body. It opens new doors into a new 
world; it gives a new idea of the name of England. And with 
that we come to Mr. Chamberlain’s fourth and last test imagined 
as applied to the work of the Fund. Is it worked economically ? 
Can the subscriber be assured that the bulk of the money 
which he gives goes directly to the object for which he 
subscribes, and that no large proportion of it is swaliowed 
up in expenses of administration, in big offices, or in pro- 
viding needless salaries for an army of officials? The 
accounts of the Fund speak for themselves. Every 10s. 
subscribed provides a child with a fortnight’s board in a 
country cottage, and out of a total sum of £34,000 received 
last year from all sources, only £2,000 was spent in salaries, 
administrative expenses, inspection, postage, and other sub- 
sidiary charges—in fact, the machinery without which the 
Fund could not exist—and the whole of the rest went in 
supplying the children with holidays. Last year as many 
as 45,174 children, selected from the elementary schools 
without regard to ereed, were given a holiday. If more 
money were subscribed, more than this proportion—not quite 
one tenth—of the children who never leave London could be 
helped. But, even as it is, the figures show that the Fund is 
supported by more than mere subscriptions; it must account 
during the year for an enormous amount of hard voluntary 
work. 

How does the new world of the country strike on the mind 
of the London child accustomed to huddled bricks and mortar 
and the squalid neighbourhood of half-a-dozen East End 
streets? Mrs. S. A. Barnett, writing in the Cornhill for 
April, bas recorded a number of quotations from some five 
thousand letters which she received in asingle year from 
children describing their visits to the country or the sea. As 
might naturally be expected, there is much in the letters deal- 
ing with the plain, healthy business of things to eat, and the 
main impression you get is of the kindness and hospitality of 
the country cottagers who boarded and looked after the child- 
ren for five shillings a week. Here is a day:—*I got up, 





washed in hot water and had my breakfast. It was duck’s 
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ae 
then went out in the fields till dinner was ready. I 


eee ne: dinner and then took a rest. We had Tea. My 
lady gave us herrings and apple-pie for tea, then we went on 
the Green and looked about and then came home and had 
supper and went to bed.” Time is measured by the 
periods between meals. One boy writes that “the sea always 
went out at dinner time and came back when Tea was ready.’ 
Here and there you get delightful pictures of country thrift 
and cleanliness. “She use to make browan bread and She use 
to make her own cakes and apple turn overs and eggloes 
and current cake.” “The wind came in my room and blew 
me in the night.” “ We always had table clothes where I was.” 
“J washed myself well my lady liked it.” “We cleaned our 
teeth down in the country every morning.” But some of 
the best descriptions of all are of unaccustomed country 
sights and sounds. “It was nice to sit on the grass and 
see the trees prancing in the breeze,” one writes; and 
another, that “the trees seemed so happy they danced.” 
The night sky, unobstructed by gas lamps and chimney 
pots, is a marvel. “One night I kept awake and looked 
for the stars and saw the Big Bear of stars.” “ When the sun 
was setting out of the clouds came something that looked like 
a County Council Steamer.” Birds and insects are very new. 
“The birds are not like ourn they are light brown.” “I saw 
a big dragon fly. It was like a long caterpillar with long 
sparkling transparent wings.” “There were wasps which was 
yellow and pretty but unkind.” Unkind, too, were the sting- 
“Stinging nettles are a nuisance to people who 
Another attraction in the country 
is the lack of need to work. “The cows I saw were lazy, they 
were laying.” ‘The Cuckoo dines on other birds.” “ Butter- 
flies dont do much work.” “The ladys girl dont mind the 
baby as much as me at home. It stops in the garden.” 
Babies are part of the work that belongs to London. “I 
didnt have to mind no twins,” writes one boy of nine. “I 
thinks thems a neusence. I wish Mother had not bought 
them.” 

Perhaps that last quotation, with its vision of unremitting 
care and responsibility and of untouched innocence in crowded 
London alleys, might be left to plead by itself the cause of 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. But it may be supple- 
mented by another, which deserves to set at rest any lingering 
doubt which can be imagined as causing a subscriber to 
hesitate over “ pauperizing” the very poor by providing a 
holiday free. The writer has just been shown a letter, dated 
July 8th, addressed to the Secretary of the Fund and 
enclosing a subscription of ten shillings. It is as follows :~ 

“Dear Sir,—It is with feelings of pleasure and gratefulness 
that I enclose P.O. in aid of your Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund, which, from my own experience, I know to be one of the 
very best of the London charities. As a schoolboy I enjoyed 
several holidays through the charity of your patrons, without 
which I should have had no holiday atall. My parents were ex- 
ceedingly poor, so poor in fact that when the circumstances became 
known we were not asked to pay the usual small amount, but were 
excused paying any more than we had paid up to that time. I 
have often thought of the benefits which I have received from 
your fund, and consider that a little help is undoubtedly the best 
way of showing my appreciation of it——Wishing you success in 
your noble work, and regretting that I cannot afford more, I 
remain, yours sincerely, 


ing nettles. 
have holes in their boots.” 


Onz Wuo was Known Poverry.” 


We could make no more eloquent appeal than that letter; 
perhaps it will earn other subscriptions to supplement its 
own. We will add but one more quotation, from a speech 
made by Mr. Pett Ridge, who knows London children as 
few other men know them, and who urges that friends of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund “ will find that they gain 
the affection and regard of the very littlest people, and there 
are none of us so prosperous and so well-to-do that we cannot 
become the richer by reason of that.” Subscriptions, gifts of 
clothes and materials for games, and offers of personal help 
in finding homes and looking after children in the country 
may be addressed to the Secretary, the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


If every well-to-do holiday-maker would resolve that each of 
his own children enjoying a country or seaside holiday should 
be matched by a poor London child set to play in green fields 
or on yellow sands, how much might be accomplished and at 
how small a cost! Again, would the childless find their holi- 
days made less pleasant by the thought that they had, at any 
rate, sent a boy and a girl for a fortnight into the country ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CROATIA AND THE SOUTH SLAV QUESTION. 
[To raz Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 

Str,—Since 1906 four General Elections have taken place in 
Croatia. The last Sabor (Parliament) was dissolved before 
the House met, and even before the polling in all districts had 
been finished. Again, since 1906 M. Cuvaj is the fifth Ban 
(Governor) of the country. In this whole period the Sabor 
met only three times for very short sittings. Besides these 
intervals there has been since 1907 a régime of absolutism 
and terrorism. The present Ban was, by the proposition of 
the Hungarian Government, March 3lst, 1912, appointed as 
Royai Commissary with unlimited powers. ll political 
rights are suspended in Croatia. The Press is muzzled in 
a manner unknown even in Russia. The preventive censor- 
ship suppresses every criticism of public authorities, while 
still maintaining the criminal responsibility of the author of 
the suppressed article and the editor. The same responsi- 
bility lies upon the correspondents of foreign papers—a very 
serious matter in a country where the “ Cabinet Noir” opens 
private letters, and the police enter private houses to 
search for them. Lastly, a Croatian journalist from Dalmatia, 
M. Marjanovic, was put into prison and afterwards expelled 
from Croatia for ten years (!) only because he had been 
formerly the editor of a review hostile to the Magyars. 
Alas! there are no more tribunals in Croatia, the judges 
depending entirely on the Government. Therefore scandalous 
political prosecutions and convictions are going on. 

After the last unsuccessful attempt against the Royal 
Commissary about one hundred and sixty young people, 
mostly grammar-school boys in Croatia, in several Dalmatian 
towns, and even in Prague, were put into prison for—con- 
spiring to found a South Slav Empire! It is true that the 
indictment was finally confined to seventeen boys. But 
police inquiries and arrests did not stop there. Zagreb 
(German: Agram), the capital of the kingdom of Croatia, 
resembles a besieged city. In all streets, day and night, armed 
policemen, gendarmes, and military guards are patrolling. 
Nevertheless these measures do not seem to be sufficient. 
They propose to establish a military dictatorship in Croatia 
Now, since 1906 the public order in this country has not 
been disturbed at all, excepting the last attempt against the 
Royal Commissary, committed by a Croatian student from 
Bosnia, whose act, although a symptom of the time, is still an 
isolated case. Why, then, all these exceptional measures 
against a quiet population who have done no other wrong 
than to have constantly voted for the Croato-Serb Coalition ? 

What is this Coalition ? I cannot enter bere into the history 
of the Croato-Hungarian Compromise of 1868 and give a state- 
ment of its provisions. This Croat Home Rule is far from 
being the ideal of Croat political aspirations. But it contains 
still some precious terms for the Croats. From the very first 
day all those terms have been infringed by the Magyars. 
Possessed by a very dangerous megalomania they try to 
“ Magyarize” the Slav population of Croatia, imposing on 
them their language. These experiments have repeatedly 
provoked riots with bloodshed resulting. Thus in 1883, in 
censequence of such riots, the Constitution in Croatia, for 
the first time after the Compromise, was suspended, and 
riots took place again in 1903. The events of 1903 brought 
together brethren who till then had been hostile and prepared 
a quite new political era in the whole Slavonic South of the 
Dualist Monarchy. 

The new situation was created by the Croato-Serb Coalition, 
In October 1905 twenty-six Serb deputies met at Zara and 
agreed to an earlier resolution of forty Croat deputies from 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Istria, whereby the latter bad offered 
their support to the Coalition of Magyar opposition 
parties in their struggle against “ Vienna,” on the con- 
dition that after the common victory of Magyars and 
Croats real constitutional liberty might be introduced into 
Croatia. The Serbs declared at the same time the unity of 
the Serbs and Croats, two branches of the same nation, speak- 
ing the same language, having the same national aims, and 
that they must for ever fight shoulder to shoulder against 
their common enemies. Since the creation of the Croato-Serb 
Coalition the ancient “Magyaron” party was crushed, and 
all efforts to resuscitate it were unsuccessful. When in 1906 
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the Magyar Coalition came into power in Hungary a new 
Government out of members of the Croato-Serb Coalition 
was also appointed in Croatia. Nevertheless this did not 
last long. In May 1907 the Hungarian Government proposed 
to the joint Parliament a Bill by which throughout the terri- 
tory, including Croatia, of St. Stephen’s Crown the knowledge 
of the Magyar language was declared obligatory for all railway 
officials. This Bill was a flagrant infringement of the Croato- 
Hungarian Compromise. It was unnecessary, its illegal 
provisions having been already in practice. It was a declara- 
tion of war against the former “allies,” the Croato-Serb 
Coalition, which evidently could not ratify by their votes an 
illegal practice. Thus the short truce with the Magyars 
collapsed, the Croato-Serb Coalition lost power, and absolutism 
in Croatia began. The Magyars wished, and still wish, the 
resurrection of the ancient “ Magyarons” in order to sanction 
all their breaches of peace and give to them a legal tint. 
The Croato-Serb Coalition being an obstacle to this plan, it is 
obvious that the Magyars try by all means to get rid of this 
party. It has been before stated that the secret of the force of 
the resistance against the Magyar endeavours lies in the unity 
of the Croats and Serbs. Therefore the Magyars strive to break 
this unity. For that purpose the abominable high treason 
ease against the Serbs was arranged—without success! To 
justify their detestable proceedings before the world, the 
Magyars impute to the Croato-Serb Coalition trialistic, viz., 
anti-dualistic tendencies. The existent dualism is a crying 
injustice to all peoples who suffer from the oppressive 
hegemony of the Germans and the Magyars, and it is surely 
not their political ideal. The Croato-Serb Coalition is not 
a party of idealists, but of politicians dealing with the 
actual national necessities. The Coalition does not care for 
to-morrow’s Trialism or Federalism, but asks only the strict 
observance of the Compromise—of course with certain reforms 
indispensable for the development of the country. 

But the events in Croatia have still another signification. 
Now nearly the same things occur which happened on the eve 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. A great 
number of Serbs were then put into prison and, later, 
sentenced for having—as it was falsely alleged—tried to tear 
off from Austria-Hungary her South Slav territories and to 
anite them with the kingdom of Servia. According to docu- 
ments, which—as was established in the famous Friedjung 
and Vasic trials—were forged, the leaders of the Croato- 
Serb Coalition were indicted for having been bribed by 
Servia for high-treason purposes. At the present time 
we meet with similar accusations. The Government papers 
throughout the Dual Monarchy state, in reference to 
the above-mentioned attempt against the Royal Commis- 
sary, that the young assailant got the inspiration for 
his act during his recent sojourn at the Servian capital, 
whence he brought bombs and other explosives, made in 
Servian arsenals, and that the revolver by which the attempt 
was committed is one similar to that in use in the Servian Army. 
The Government Press adds that there was a conspiracy ema- 
nating from Servia for a revolt of the South Slav masses on pur- 
pose to found a great Slav State which, besides Servia, would 
contain Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
and, of course, that the Croato-Serb Coalition was connected 
with this conspiracy. Servia is again denounced as a dis- 
turber of European peace and the Croato-Serb Coalition as 
conspirators against Austria-Hungary. 

If, besides all this, we consider that a military dictatorship 
is to be established in Croatia, that some weeks ago in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina the civil powers were also put into the hands 
of a military Commander, and that on the south-eastern 
frontiers of Bosnia-Herzegovina large military forces are 
concentrated, we cannot but conjecture that Austria- 
Hungary—if there be an opportunity—may intend to take 
a further step in her Drang nach Osten. 

The way in which the Magyars, with the benevolent per- 
mission of Austria, proceed in Croatia is surely not the right 
one to realize their common Balkan plans. By such proceed- 
ings the Dual Monarchy cannot have any attracting power for 
the South Slavs beyond her frontiers. She provokes even a 
general discontent of her own Slavs, who all, painfully 
touched by the abominable events in Croatia, have demonstrated 
repeatedly their solidarity with their oppressed brethren. By 
prosecuting them for imaginary conspiracies the people may 


ee 
Why all these dreadful things when Croatia could be made 
contented with only a bit of liberty and a share of justice? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. HInKovicn, 


Late Member of the Croatian Sabor and of the H ati ; 
Parliament at Budapest. meen. 





ULSTER WOMEN’S UNIONIST COUNCIL. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “Sprectaror.’’} 


Sir,—An able and accurately descriptive letter, signed 
“Ulster Woman,” appeared in your issue of June Lith: jt 
touches on a few points which, with your permission, I would 
like further to amplify. 

The Ulster Women’s Unionist Council was initiated, under 
the leadership of Lady Londonderry, in Belfast on January 
23rd, 1911. There are now afiiliated associations in eve 
county of Ulster except Donegal, which it is hoped will shortly 
join our ranks. We number 100,000 women, who consist of 
Liberals and Conservatives, women in favour of suffrage for 
women, and women opposed to it, Tariff Reformers and Free 
Traders, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Methodists, and mem- 
bers of the Church of Ireland. Socially, our membership 
runs through the whole human sisterhood. Not the least 
striking part of our great meetings was the sight throughout 
the Ulster Hall of all classes of women sitting side by side, all 
swayed by one thought and all united in one effort and deter. 
mination. 

In England, where women have for years been public 
workers, and where the population is so much greater, an 
association like ours might mean comparatively little, but in 
Ireland it means the rising of a people. For though Irish- 
women have for a long time carried on useful charitable 
undertakings, this is a very different matter from attending 
public meetings, being “ heckled,” or going about canvassing, 
Nothing but the sense of a great danger could have brought 
out this nation of women; women with every diversity of 
upbringing, of outlook on life, of hopes for the future, 
and could have wielded them into one united effort. 
In making known their objections to Home Rule the wome 
of Ulster are working, not for themselves alone, but for the 
future happiness and prosperity of Irishwomen throughout 
the land—Nationalists, honest in their love of the country, 
and who have found out at the eleventh hour that Home Rule 
is not “the only way,” women who dread the future, but 
cannot say so, women who think with us, but dare not join 
us! And, indeed, how should those women dare when their 
men are afraid? That the demand for Home Rule is dying 
out and the people craving to be let alone to develop their 
newly acquired farms is plain to all who are willing to see. 
The object of our Council is to bring the true state of things 
in Ireland to-day before the English electorate. 

This we try to do in two ways: by correspondence and by 
the sending of literature from those who cannot leave home, 
and by the providing of speakers and canvassers for work in 
England. These latter are selected from local associations by 
the secretaries, and their names sent to the Central Office in 
Belfast, where training classes are organized for those near 
enough to attend. Our workers speak only on the mainten- 
ance of the Union and on no other subject whatever. I should 
like to make it perfectly clear that all our workers are volun- 
tary; far from doing it for gain they are in many, many 
cases sacrificing time and money they can ill spare. 
We ask for hospitality for them when at work; our 
Council pays their journey, beyond that they receive nothing. 
Further, these women workers belong to every rank of life, 
and in applying for a canvasser or speaker it is well to men- 
tion what kind would be most suitable, for a working woman 
might be given a hearing where the daughter of a professional 
man might fail, and vice versé. Further particulars will be 
sent to any of your readers applying to our Secretary, John 
Hamill, Esq., Unionist Headquarters, Old Town Hall, Victoria 
Street, Belfast. 

Lastly, we are told that Home Rule must be granted because 
we, who oppose it, represent one-third only of the population. 
In that case the remaining two-thirds of Ireland ought by 
now to have produced an association composed, like ours, of 
women of every class, ready, like ours, to toil and sacrifice 
everything, though for the exactly opposite cause. Where is 
that association ? It does not exist. There is instead a band 





at last be really pushed to desperate actions. 
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alled “liberation of Ireland.” And why is even 
that necessary? Because the men of Ireland will no longer 
subscribe to the party ef Mr. Redmond. 

If what we are prepared to sacrifice is the measure of what 
qe deserve to attain, surely the women of Ulster have a claim 
to be heard. And we now appeal confidently to the English 
electorate, and to all whom it will hereafter 80 deeply concern, 
not only to listen to us, but to make it possible for us to be 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the land.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Jutta TALBOT. 

Mid Armagh W.U. Association. 

rWe are not only deeply touched but deeply impressed by 
Mrs. Talbot's appeal to reason and good-sense. We most 
sincerely hope that the Ulster Women’s Unionist Council 
will organize a well-thought-out campaign in England and 
Scotland, and will insist that the voters on this side of St. 
George’s Channel shall listen before they strike. If they 
could establish an office in London a great service to the Union 
would be accomplished. Let them send small deputations of 
their members to the gatherings of all religious bodies and 
societies, whether in the Established or in the Free Churches, 
and implore them to listen to Ulster’s ery for justice—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


for the so-c 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 


(To tux Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”) 


Sir,—As a constant reader and admirer of the Spectator may 
I protest against the tone of your articles on the Ulster ques- 
tion ? The theory that underlies these articles would lead in 
practice to the disruption of all Parliamentary government, 
for it assumes that a majority has the right to resist the 
decrees of Parliament, and if it feels itself in any way injured 
may, and indeed ought to, set up a government of its own. 
This spirit of lawlessness is undoubtedly abroad, but it is 
strange to find the Spectator among its advocates. When it 
finds expression among the working classes in the breaking of 
agreements and strikes without cause, you, Sir, are the first 
to condemn it. You disapprove of the resistance to the law 
of the land in the case of the servant tax-resisters, as they 
are called, and yet you apparently approve of the threat 
of rebellion in Ulster, if she does not get her way. If 
Ulster is right to revolt why should Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent, which return an almost unbroken Conserva- 
tive majority to the House of Commons, obey a Liberal 
Government? And why should Wales, and, indeed, the 
majority of the people of Ireland, obey a Conservative Govern- 
ment if, and when, it returns to power? The theory is surely 
capable of many applications, and, according to the Spectator, 
all such demonstrations against the sovereign law of Parlia- 
ment may be justified if one half of the people of Ulster are 
right to resist Home Rule. 

The Home Counties would, indeed, have a stronger case for 
resistance, for they return very few Liberal members, whereas 
Ulster returns sixteen Nationalist members to seventeen 

’ Unionists. Is this majority of one seat to give Ulster the 
right to determine its own form of government in direct 
defiance of the Imperial Parliament and the rest of Ireland ? 
Are the Protestants of Ulster to be allowed to force on the 
minority of Ulster, which is almost a half of the whole 
province, a form of government that is detestable to them ? 
This form of government is detestable to the minority in 
Ulster, and the rest of Ireland at present, and are the views 
of three quarters of the people of Ireland not to be taken 
into account because they are Roman Catholics? There 
are Protestant Home Rulers in Ulster. If Home Rule 
were defeated do you not think that, according to your 
own argument, the majority of the people of Ireland would 
be absolutely right in setting up their own form of 
government? It seems to me that in your zeal for Ulster 
you are preaching a political doctrine that would reduce any 
country to anarchy. 

I would like to ask another question. If Ulster refuses to 
obey the new Irish Parliament who will be the loser but 
Ulster? There is no law that compels any member once 
elected to sit in the House of Commons. Either he or his 
constituency can, if they like, disenfranchise themselves. 
Do you really suppose that the King’s troops would 
be called out to force Ulster members to sit in the Dublin 
Patliament ? But the malcontents will set up a provisional 








government, you say, with the approval and assistance of the 
Spectator 1 gather, What then? Do you suppose that the 
Government is so simple that they have not foreseen this 
possibility? If Ulster does so the acts of their provisional 
Parliament will have no effect. Its laws will be still-born 
and the King’s writ will still run in Ireland. If the Pro- 
testants of Ulster refuse to pay taxes they can only refuse as 
far as 25 per cent. of the taxation goes. They cannot refuse 
to pay on whisky and tea and coffee, and it would be quite open 
to the Irish Parliament to abolish direct taxation altogether 
so as to defeat the non-payment of direct taxation. But to 
whom will the Ulstermen refuse to pay taxes? To the 
Imperial authorities and not to the Dublin Parliament. 
Why should the Ulster Protestants refuse to pay taxes in 
this case? If Ulster goes in for passive resistance no 
one but Ulster will be one bit the worse. If she goes in for 
armed resistance the case will be different. You would surely 
admit that no Government could allow the heads of the 
minority in any province in the British Empire to be split 
by their neighbours. The Catholics will not lift a hand 
against the Protestants in Ulster. Do you really then defend 
an uprising on the part of the majority of Ulster, who, I 
gather, are well armed, to force the minority to obey a pro- 
visional government which is in open rebellion against King 
and Parliament? Surely it would be more in consonance 
with the dignity of the Spectator if, instead of supporting the 
threat of mob rule in Ulster, it advised the Ulster Protestants 
to do their part as good citizens and obey the law of the land 
if Home Rule be placed on the Statute Book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LiperaL READER. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written the threat of mob 
law in Ulster has taken effect in cowardly assaults on Catholic 
workmen in the shipyards of Belfast. Is this the civil war 
with which the Conservative Press threatens the Government 
in Ulster ? The Opposition cheered these exploits in the House; 
but does the Spectator think that the bludgeoning of Home Rule 
workmen is a good argument against a change in the present 
system of government in Ireland? Would it not be the first 
to demand the use of troops to protect the right of free labour 
if such outrages occurred in London or in any other city? 
If I am not mistaken this is just what the Spectator has 
been demanding for the protection of labour at the London 
docks. 

[If our correspondent had taken the trouble to read the 
Spectator during the past six months he would have found 
every one of his points dealt with, and most of them several 
times over. We have always been careful to confine our argu- 
ment to those portions of Ulster in which there is a local 
majority in favour of the Union. His Surrey and Kent 
analogies are worthless. The proposal is, not to let Ulster set 
up a separate government, but to refrain from forcing her out 
of the Legislative Union against her will. That is an act of 
tyranny which she has a right to resist. North-East Ulster 
does not propose to prevent by force of arms the assembly of 
a Dublin Parliament, but to resist being forced under that 
Parliament. With the difference between domestic legislation 
and legislation changing the status of the citizen and his 
rights in the Union we have already dealt at length. We 
strongly object to attacks on Roman Catholic workmen by 
Unionists and also to attacks by Hibernians on defenceless 
school children whose only crime was carrying the Union Jack. 
Since such faction fights would be enormously increased by 
the abrogation of the Union we are opposed to Home Rule. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE OUTRAGE ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 

CASTLEDAWSON, IRELAND. 

[To tue Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In your notice last week of the outrage committed by 
Hibernians on a Sunday-school party at Castledawson you 
refer also to the conduct of an Orange mob. I presume this 
reference is to disturbances in Belfast, but it might be thought 
that there was an Orange mob at Castledawson. There was 
no party of Orangemen there. There was only the annual 
excursion of Whitehouse Presbyterian Sunday-school, con- 
sisting of about 500 children, accompanied by their teachers 
and a few of the parents of the children. This party was 
wantonly attacked by 300 Hibernian men, armed with pikes 
and bludgeons. There was no provocation given by the 
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Sunday-school party. The sight of a Union Jack flag and 
the presence of so many Protestant children seem to have 
maddened the Hibernians.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ropert BARRON, 
Presbyterian Minister. 
Whitehouse, Belfast. 





THE THOMPSON-BANNISTER CASE. 
(To raz Epriror or rue “ Specraror.”’] 


Srr,—May I point out that by inclosing your words, “the 
Church as by law established,” in inverted commas you seem 
to imply that that is its formal title? Nowhere, however, in 
the Prayer-Book, or Articles, nor, I believe, in the Canons, 
is the English branch of the Catholic Church so described. 
Equally well might you define George V. as “the King as in 
ermine robes arrayed.” The King was the King before 
he was robed; the Church was the Church before it was 
established. In the 19th Article we have a definition of the 
Church which is hardly exhaustive, but which will serve well 
enough for my present purpose, #.e., for excluding the theory 
that in spiritual things the State is to govern the Church. I 
must demur to your statement that the rubric says “ only 
open and notorious evil livers” are to be refused Holy 
Communion. In the very next paragraph “those betwixt 
whom . malice and hatred” reign are also to be 
refused. And surely any persons deliberately guilty of break- 
ing an universal and immemorial law of the Church in such a 
grave matter as marriage are ipso facto, under the Bishops’ 
authority, subject to the same spiritual discipline. 

Any one can understand the position of people who think 
nothing of the laws of the Church, and therefore turn their 
backs upon her. One can also understand the Roman 
Catholic theory that the Pope has power to dispense with 
Church laws at his discretion. But that members of the 
Church of England should elect to marry in the teeth of 
her law, and expect, all the same, to claim her most 
sacred offices, is quite unintelligible. They can resort to 
the registrar for their marriages. And they may resort 
to one or other of the sects for their spiritual needs. 
The one thing they cannot with any decency do is to 
avail themselves of this new State-made law and at the same 
time claim the privileges of the Church whose law they have 
defied. With regard to the Confirmation point. I assume 
that “ Continental Chaplain,” acting, as he says he does, under 
directions from the Bishops of London and of Northern and 
Central Europe, satisfies himself in each case that he is 
admitting to Holy Communion baptized people. If so, I can 
well understand that he is justified in dealing exceptionally 
with Christian people debarred from ministrations of their 
own. No such excuse could be pleaded by the Bishop of 
Hereford for flat disobedience to a perfectly plain rubric.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., L. C. F. C. 

[We admit to an oversight as to the temporary exclusion 
of those who are at variance. We ought also to have added, 
though we fear it will hardly help our correspondent, that 
one of the canons of the Church, ie, the 27th, 
declares that “no minister . . . shall willingly administer the 
Communion . . . to any that have spoken against and 
depraved his Majesty's sovereign authority in causes ecclesi- 
astical,” i.e., the authority upon which the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council is founded. The Statute of Henry VIII, still in 
being, goes further, if we remember rightly, and declares that 
clergymen who give the Communion to such persons are to be 
deprived of their benefices. These are odious and obsolete 
grounds for repelling would-be communicants, and no reason- 
able person would wish to put them into force; but if we are 
asked to insist upon the absolute letter of the law in 
Hereford, though not on the Continent, then we think they 
should be borne in mind. Our correspondent’s definition 
of the Church is apparently that of the Articles. The 
Church is there defined thus: “the visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same. As the Church of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred; so also the 
Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” We 
cannot see that this artiele in any way denationalizes the 





Church or “unchurches” those English Christians who do 
not habitually conform or in any other sense helps the con. 
tentions of our correspondent. Let us say here that we arg 
most anxious that in this controversy we should say nothing 
that will be hurtful to the feelings of those of our readerg 
who differ from us. We trust we shall not be thought unfair 
or too exacting if we ask them to use a similar restraint.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





[To tHe Epitorn or tue “ Sprctaror.”’] 

Srr,—In your last issue there appeared a letter, signed 
“L.C.F.C.,” relating to the above case in which it was stated 
that “in many quarters it is assumed that the connexion 
between Church and State involves a duty of the Church to 
the State, but no corresponding duty of the State to the 
Church.” If by these words it is intended to suggest that 
the Church fulfils its duty to the State, but that the latter 
is not equally faithful in discharging its obligations to the 
Church, it seems necessary to point out that the Royal Com. 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) found as a fact* 
that “thousands of clergy, with strong lay support, refuse 
to recognize the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee ” of 
the Privy Council as the Final Court of Appeal in Ecclesiag. 
tical Causes; and that “clergymen have claimed the liberty, 
and even asserted the duty, of disobedience to the 
decisions of a tribunal the authority of which they 
repudiate.” Now if it is true that the Reformation Settle- 
ment involved the recognition of the Royal Supremacy, and, 
as a consequence, the recognition of the ultimate judicial 
power of the Crown, is not the “duty of the Church to the 
State” to obey the judgments of the Court which the State 
in its wisdom (and, be it added, “with the concurrence of the 
Bishops who were members of the Royal Commission” which 
recommended the reference of Ecclesiastical Appeals to the 
Judicial Committee t) has constituted? Is not this of the 
essence of any establishment upon the basis of the Reforma- 
tion Settlement? But how many of the Bishops, whose voices 
are now so loudly raised in defence of establishment, are 
endeavouring to secure obedience to Privy Council judgments 
—judgments which are, in fact, the judgments of the King in 
Council? How many of the clergy while repeating, in the 
Communion Service, the Collect for the King, in which they 
pray for grace to “humbly obey him,” are, at the same time, 
wearing the Eucharistic Vestments in defiance of the judg- 
ment of the King in Council! § The Church will do wel’ 
to consider the beam in its own eye before suggesting the 
presence of a mote in the eye of the State. If the conscience 
of any clergyman is oppressed by a Privy Council judgment 
he has the remedy open to every honest man, viz. 
resignation. The lesson of the Thompson-Bannister 
case will not, I think, be lost on the English 
laity. Surely it has a bearing on the general question of 
appeals from Ecclesiastical Courts, and confirms the view 
that the right of appealing in the last resort to a Court com- 
posed of lay judges appointed by the Crown should be jealously 
guarded. 

In conclusion, may I point out to “L. C. F.C.” that the 
bishops of the last Lambeth Conference in their report 
referred to the Nonconformist communions as “ non-episcopal 
Churches”; and that he would have exhibited better taste 
and truer knowledge if he had adopted this expression instead 
of the disparaging terms “ bodies” and “ sects ”P—I aw, Sir 
&e., H. F. W. 


[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—With reference to the correspondence you have been 
publishing regarding the recent decision concerning the 
refusal of Holy Communion to Mr. and Mrs. Bannister may 
I point out that the claim advanced by some ecclesiastical 
authorities amounts to the following, viz., that it should be 
in the personal power of any incumbent, however well-inten- 
tioned and however harebrained, arbitrarily to inflict on any 
couple who are married, similarly to Mr. and Mrs. Bannister, a 
punishment which any Churchman must consider a terrible 
one for merely doing what, if they did not do, the law of the 
land would compel them to do, viz., to cohabit with each other? 
Incidentally also the incumbent brands the said couple as 
: See Anson’s “ Law and Custom of the Constitu- 


t See “ History of the English Church in 
§ Ridsdale v, Clifton, 


* See *‘ Report,” p. 67. t¢ 
tion,” vol. ii., Part II., pp. 222-3. 
the 19th Century” (Warre Cornish), Part L, p, 129. 
2 P.D., 276, 
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notorious evil livers. Is this a fair statement of the claim put 


forward by those who support the refusal of Holy Communion? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Law AND ORDER. 
[To Tue Eprron or THe “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—With reference to the letter of “L. C. F. C.” on the 
Thompson-Bannister case in your issue of July 6th, Tread 
in “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” that “the law prohibiting 
marriages with a brother's widow or a deceased wife’s sister 
has been abrogated in every State on the continent of Europe, 
in the United States, and in most, if not all, the British 
colonies.” May I inquire whether in all these regions Anglican 
clergymen refuse to administer the Communion to parties 
who have contracted these marriages? If not, and if 
“LL. C. F.C.’s”” contention were to prevail in England, it would 
almost seem that adherence to the canon law is affected by 
considerations of latitude and longitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. T, ARUNDEL. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 
[To tue Eprron or tue “Srectator.’’] 
Sm—Is not the forlorn condition of Nonconformists in 
foreign countries the reason for “Continental Chaplain’s” 
conduct? It was because they had no minister of their own 
that he invited them to the Holy Communion on the Greater 
Festivals. Unless you are prepared to say that the Noncon- 
formists in Hereford are in a similar condition you cannot 
compare the conduct of the bishop and the chaplain. The 
motive at work is not the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Tuomas W. Downina. 

The Vicarage, Knowle, Birmingham. 

«You've ample provision of your own; go and make use 
of it; we only share our special store with others when actual 
destitution can be proved.” Is it really asserted that this 
should be the attitade of a Christian Church which claims to 
be, and is, national towards men who, since they are allowed 
the Communion in foreign parts, ane admittedly not pagans 
or heretics P—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LAND REFORM POLICY. 
[To tue Lprror of Tue “Srecrator.”’ | 

Sm—Mr. Lloyd George has called together a committee to 
prepare data and ebtain facts on which the new policy may 
be based. The new policy would greatly affect, and no doubt 
depreciate, the value of land. Land is a great commercial 
asset, and its value is estimated at three thousand millions of 
pounds, May I venture to suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is responsible for the finances of the nation, 
that he should appoint a special committee to inquire into 
the possible effect of the new policy on this huge 
apital? The money value of land is real and actual. 
It is not a dead, nominal quantity of merely potential 
value to a few personal owners. A very large proportion of it 
is mortgaged, not only to priyate persons sufficiently numerous 
for their ruin to cause a public calamity, but to the great life 
offices, whose separate advances cover millions, and whose 
insolvency would be a national disaster of the first magnitude. 
Friendly societies are affected in like way. One thousand 
five hundred and thirty-one building societies, with funds over 
74 millions, had in 1910 over 57 millions in mortgage securi- 
ties ; the members of these societies numbered over 600,000. 
This is not a question of a few rich men. It is an immense 
national interest which demands full, competent, and impartial 
inquiry and consideration before, and not after, any steps are 
taken.—I am, Sir, &e., EVELYN ANSELL. 

4 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





A FOOD-TAX REFERENDUM. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—As an out-and-out Tariff Reformer will you allow me 
to say I am in the most absolute sympathy with your 
leader on this subject. If the majority of the people are 
in favour of Tariff Reform a poll of the people can do our 
cause no harm; if they are opposed to Tariff Reform then 
it has no right to become law. Not only should the 
Unionists agree to submit the question of tariffs to a 
referendum, but they should also agree to submit all great 
constitutional questions to a vote of the people. A bold 
declaration should be made by our leaders on this subject 
while there is time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Tarive Rerormer. 





INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE, 
(To tHe Evitror or tur “Srercrator.”’| 
Srr,—May I again call your attention to the report of the 
Industrial Law Committee ? Its work is essentially unsen- 
sational and unpolitical, and is therefore lacking in the kind 
of appeal which opens purse-strings. ‘The Committee arrange 
for lectures on the safeguards and protection of the law relating 
to workshops and factories, all over the United Kingdom, so 
that those who come in contact with the working people— 
especially with women and young persons—may be able to 
get the laws, passed for their benefit, put into force. In 
unorganized trades the law is constantly evaded and great 
hardships endured. Many cases of the kind are given in this 
year’s report—cases of excessive overtime, of bad ventilation, 
heating, and overcrowding. The Committee also administer an 
Indemnity Fund for such workers who have been dismissed 
from their employment, either for making complaint to his 
Majesty’s inspectors, or for answering the inspector's ques- 
tions. The utmost care is taken to sift these cases and to 
indemnify none but genuine ones. Many very hard and 
unjust dismissals come up for consideration, and there are un- 
doubtedly many more, which, owing to one cause or another, 
are not heard of by the Committee. Money is needed to 
extend the general work, and to spread the knowledge of the 
Indemnity Fund among workers. The report can be obtained 
from Miss Cox, Secretary, the Industrial Law Committee, 
34 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epitn LyttTe.ron,. 
16 Great College Street, Westminster. 





SAFEGUARDING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

[To tHe Enrror or tur “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—May I be allowed to reply to your correspondent 
“A. R.” (Spectator, June 29th)? From the beginning of my work 
I have maintained that the welfare of the feeble-minded them- 
selves is a primary consideration in every arrangement made for 
them. “A. R.” will, I think, understand that my desire for their 
happiness and well-being makes me sympathetic with his 
anxiety for their proper care. I hold that we have no right 
to meddle with the life of any human being, even with that 
of the very lowest, unless we have reasonable expectation of 
bettering it. For normal human beings I dread all legal 
machinery for bettering their condition, since the first result 
of an environment which would do away with difficulties 
would be to create a race of helpless, lazy, unhealthy men and 
women. But the case is different with those who cannot help 
themselves: you cannot destroy the sense of responsibility 
where there is no power of logical reasoning, no power to con- 
nect cause and effect. Where this absence of reasoning power 
is, when people cannot learn that fire burns and water drowns, 
then we must treat them as little children; we must care 
for them. 

It is a most painful part of my duties to be constantly 
seeing parents who bring me their children, imploring that they 
may be taken care of, and telling them that there is at present 
no accommodation available for their boys or girls. I wish 
that Icould show “ A. R.” the sadness and hopelessness of these 
parents. They know so well what must be the fate of their 
children when they can no longer be cared for by their natural 
protectors. I wish he could see, as I see, the terrible anxiety 
of a mother whose girl is growing up and can no longer be 
kept within doors, and may at any time stray into the worst 
of evils. Scarcely less sad is the case of the feeble-minded 
youth who may so easily be the partner in her misfortune. 
And if the danger be great to the children of good parents, 
what must the suffering be for those whose father or mother 
is weak-minded or wicked? I know of two feeble-minded 
children who are the offspring of deaf-mute parents, both evil 
in mind and body. The conditions of life for the boy and 
girl are horrible. Were they normal children we could send 
them away to an industrial school; but because they are weak 
of intellect we have no powers, and they must remain the 
little slaves they are until a worse tling happens to them; 
they are ona downward path whence, for them, there is now 
no possibility of turning back. I know another lad whose 
parents removed him from Sandlebridge at the age of sixteen; 
they hoped to make him do work for them; this was beyond their 
power; they are not so bad as to be careless whether he 
comes to grief or no; so now, at about twenty years of age, he 
spends most of his time sitting in a corner of a room ina dark 
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town street; it is a poor exchange for the fields and gardens he 
loved so well. My list of cases is now about four thousand; 
amongst these there are none who would not be happier under 
good control. 

This brings me to another point. Has not your corre- 
spondent overlooked the fact that almost all these poor 
brethren of ours do come under control? The rich are 
provided for privately at the great expense of their relatives. 
For the poor we make no adequate provision of a proper kind; 
we prefer to deal with them as criminals, paupers, drunkards. 
We provide for them intermittent, and therefore eruel, 
eontrol, when we might provide continuous and kind control. 
Where is the sense of allowing a poor feeble-minded 
woman to be convicted six hundred times in the 
course of her life when she might be happily provided for so 
soon as it was recognized that she was not responsible for 
her own offences against the law? We have a girl under our 
eare whose mother was thirty years on the streets before this 
child came to us; she would not part with the child; but she 
went into the workhouse to bear yet another miserable human 
being. Then came our opportunity—the Guardians sent the 
little girl to us. She is now twenty years old; a good strong, 
simple young woman, working and playing as contentedly as 
though she were achildin years as well asin mind. Is she 
not better off than if she had spent her life as her mother has 
spent hers? Of course she has no idea that she is under 
confinement; why should she have? 

Again, I think that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
passing of the Mental Deficiency Bill would make for cruelty 
to the feeble-minded. I believe it will rather result in their 
increased safety. I have, of eourse, had to visit institutions, 
both here and in other countries. I can assure you that, 
the stricter the law, the greater the attention paid 
to the well-being of those who are affected by it. I wish 
TI could say that I had never seen anything wrong in any of 
these places; I cannot do that, but I am certain that the 
worst suffering I have seen arose from laxness and 
carelessness, due to a lax and careless law. As _ has 
been shown by the improved condition of our lunatic 
asylums, strict legal inspection makes everywhere for in- 
creased humanity and efficiency. In England I have never 
seen anything so bad as the condition of one boy who, under 
our present laws, could not be inspected by anybody in 
authority ; from being merely an uncertifiable feeble-minded 
boy he had become a crippled and degraded imbecile. He had 
been boarded out with a private family, who found that he 
gave them least trouble when tied all day intoachair. He 
varied in his moods from dumb stupidity to fits of impotent 
passion; it was too late to help when he came under our notice. 
I have found little children lying in bed half-starved—insured 
of course—their clothes pawned because they were recognized 
as feeble-minded and the school attendance officer would not 
call. We need the help of a law that shall take note of all 
such cases as these, and by forcing them into the light of day 
put a stop to them. 

On the other hand, at Waverley in Massachusetts, where 
the law gives the help we ask for here, there is a great colony 
—about fifteen hundred—of feeble-minded boys and girls and 
men and women, of whom it would be safe to say that not one 
of them is unhappy. I lived there for three weeks and I know; 
I saw everybody there, conversed with whom I would, visited 
every corner of the place as I would. 

In our own colony it is delightful to hear the comments of 
visitors on the happiness of our children; they are children 
all, though so many of them arenow men and women in years. 
The trouble comes in for those who are taken from us. It is 
a pitiful thing to see well-brought-up, decent, happy boys and 
girls dragged back to the life from which they were rescued 
when they were little children. Yet this must be, so long as 
the law is what it is. We have 257 colonists now, and we 
have lost some twenty trained boys and girls. Why should 
any be lost? 

I fear you will think I have trespassed too far on your 
space. I will just add, if I may, that papers are available 
showing what we are doing, and that I will gladly answer any 
questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary Denpy, Hon. Secretary, 


Lancashire and Cheshire Soc. for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded. 


13 Clarence Road, Withington, Manchester, 
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IN PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 

{To rue Eprror or tue “Sprcraron.’’] 
Srr,—May I again claim your kindness to express my cordia} 
thanks to your readers for their generous contributions to the 
Port and Station Workers’ Fund of the International G uild 
of Service for Women; which help, I am most glad tosay, has 
ensured the second £70 necessary for the support of a second 
worker for one year? Over £57 of this was sent to me 
personally and over £17 to the Secretary of the Guild at 
16la Strand, who will always most gladly receive any further 
help specified as for this object and is specially grateful for 
yearly subscriptions. 


It may be news to many, as it was to me, to find what 
numbers of foreign girls arrive yearly in England seeking 
work. In the reports of one society alone, out of 2,603 girls 
recorded as helped in one year (1908-9) by Port and Station 
workers, no fewer than 600 were Norwegians; there were also 
21 Austrians, 2 Armenians, 43 Belgians, 31 Danes, 50 
Swedes, 15 Dutch, 18 Finns, 377 French, 380 Germans, 
2 Hungarians, 15 Italians, 2 Japanese, 4 Poles, 67 Russians, 
1 Spaniard, 246 Swiss, besides British girls. This will 
give some little idea of the difficulties met by the 
Port and Station workers, for very many of the foreign 
girls do not know the English language, soine have next to 
no money in hand, and others no reliable address to go to, 
It is therefore easily seen how very large must be the number 
who would be likely to fall an easy prey to designing persons. 

I do not know how to estimate the numbers of our own 
girls who in one year move about Great Britain, nor of those 
who go abroad; but the same society alone, in that one year, 
1908-9, made inquiries regarding employment at home or 
abroad on behalf of close on 1,000 English girls, and this 
number does not include the thousands who are for ever 
travelling about to all parts of the world on their own account, 
without inquiry or knowledge of the places they go to. 

Ata moment when all thoughts are turned to the passing 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act through Committee in 
Parliament, it is vividly brought to one’s mind that no efforts 
and no expense can be too great to secure the safety of inno- 
cent (though often ignorant or wayward) girls, both British and 
foreign, at our great “doorways,” @.e., the ports and stations 
of Great Britain and her Dominions and Dependencies. All 
who know even a little of the risks yearly involved to thousands 
of girls pray that their countrymen, in and out of Pazrlia- 
ment, will keep in mind the urgency of their claim for 
legislative protection. Those who may still doubt the 
need of it have only to read through the painful reiteration 
in the record of narrow escapes, and, alas! too often of 
disaster, in the yearly reports of the National Vigilance 
Association (whose office is also at 16la Strand) and of the 
Travellers’ Aid Society (3 Baker Street) to convince them- 
selves that facts not only come up to, but far exceed, report; 
and I am sure—if I know the English character—that such 
doubters, once convinced, would become the very ardent and 
constant supporters of every means of help. 

Every one, too, who cares for the safety of girls in the great 
cities and on the great waterways of our Islands and our 
oversea Dominions will, for the sake of these girls, literally pray 
that nothing may be allowed to weaken or abbreviate the 
powers sought in the Bill now in Committee, which was 
specially framed, in consultation with the most experienced 
workers, for the defence of the ignorant, the foolish, and the 
friendless.—I am, Sir, &e. CATHERINE F, Frere, 


67 Westbourne Terrace, W. 





JUDGMENTS ON REGICIDES. 

[To true Eprror or tae “Srecraror,”’} 
Srr,—In a paragraph in your issue of May 18th last in which 
you refute the charge that the ancestors of certain noble 
families obtained their lands by robbing the Church you 
state that “ we actually witnessed a Liberal newspaper tact- 
fully alluding to the old tradition that the holders of abbey 
lands were and are all accursed. The Liberal journalist in 
question forgot to add the delightful retort made by the man 
who was told that almost all the original holders of abbey 
lands had died violent deaths: ‘So did almost all the 
Apostles.’” Ihave acutting in which the story is given in 
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—— * 
another connexion, but I cannot tell where it came from. It 


is as follows :— —_ 

« Warburton was arguing on behalf of prerogative. Quin said, 
‘Pray, my lord, spare me; you are not acquainted with my 
rinciples ; I am a republican, and, perhaps, I even think =~ 
the execution of Charles I. may be justified. Ay,’ said V = 
purton, ‘ by whét law ? ? Quin replied, ‘ By all the laws that he hac 
left them.’ The bishop would have got off upon judgments, and 
bade the player remember that all the regicides came to violent 
ends. ‘That, if I am not mistaken, was also the case of the 
twelve Apostles,’ was Quin’s reply. Walpole comments on this : 
«There was great wit ad hominem in the latter s reply, but I think 
the former equal to anything I ever heard. 

The glee the ignorant feel when they catch the learned 
tripping must be my excuse for writing to you.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Pax Vosiscum. 


Pietermaritzburg. 





THE DOCK STRIKE. 
[To tar Eprtor or THe “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Any one who has watched the faces of the men on strike 
in a dock district for the past six weeks, and still more any one 
who has visited their wives, will have realized that the force 
behind the strike is resentment against what is regarded as a 
denial of justice. And this resentment becomes increasingly 
bitter as personal ties between employers and employed grow 
weaker. If the labour unrest which dislocates trade and 
causes so much loss and suffering to the community is to be 
exorcised it ean only be by reintroducing in some new form 
the personal relations which have been allowed to lapse. It 
is not only the unions which seek what is called recognition ; 
the men in them hunger and thirst for it likewise. It is 
pathetic to see how they rally to any one who approaches them 
on a human plane, how loyal they are to any one who shows 
that he trusts them, what splendid comrades they make when 
they are asked te join in social work. I sometimes wonder 
which are most to Llame, the many who hardly know their right 
hand from their left, who grope for guidance and find it not, 
or the few who might lead and might educate yet are too 
busy with their own concerns to realize at all their brothers’ 
need. Labour unrest is not a material evil but a spiritual: it 
is a cry, confused and inarticulate, for sympathy, for compre- 
hension ; and woe to us if we turn a deaf ear to it. And if 
any say that their cireumstances give them no scope for 
sympathetic action let them remember the tremendous power 
of thousht concentrated on an evil. Let them think definitely, 
systematically, day by day, about these grievous things until 
rash comments die on their lips and their thoughts turn to 
prayers. “Hoe autem genus non ejicitur nisi per orationem. 
Multum enim valet deprecatio assidua.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. G. Martiey. 
8? Barking Road, Canning Town, E. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your current issue Mr. John Murray deals with the 
origin of the National Reserve, and rightly desires that a re- 
cord should be kept of all the roots from which it sprang. In 
your leading columns you have set forth clearly the part played 
by the prominent originators of the scheme and the way in 
which it has blossomed into the living thing of to-day. Though 
the subject dealt with in your columns refers solely to the 
National Reserve of this country, may I be permitted to draw 
attention to the fact that the root-idea of such a scheme was 
evolved and thoroughly worked out nearly thirty years ago in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh by that indefatigable 
Volunteer officer, Colonel J. H. Rivett-Carnac, V.D., C.L.E. ? 
After galvanizing into brisk activity the Volunteer movement 
of the Province to which he was then attached, Colonel Rivett- 
Carnac set to work with his usual thoroughness to enroll into 
a Reserve—which was sanctioned by the Government— 
all retired Volunteers and every able-bodied European 
and Eurasian who could bear arms and whose name 
was not already borne on any military organization. 
Ihave no records before me to refresh my memory, but my 
intimate connexion with the Volunteer movement under 
Colonel Rivett-Carnac and the occasional part I played as 
Acting Adjutant have vividly impressed on my mind the 
scheme, which extended to every town within the civil juris- 
diction of our Colonel and enabled the formation of a Reserve 
so essential in India and which I believe exists to this day. 








The recognition of this act by the Government of India lies, 
perhaps, buried in the records of that Dependency, but it is 
only fair that the desire to keep alive the roots from which the 
scheme has sprung should not overlook the name of Colonel 
Rivett-Carnac, who actually originated and carried through 
a similar scheme in India long before the present movement 
was heard of.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. M. Grecory, V.D. 
(Lieut,-Colonel Indian Volunteer Force, Retired). 

36 Gunterstone Road, Kensington, W. 

[We are specially glad that the fine work done by the 
distinguished Indian Administrator who, though a Civil 
Servant, was accorded the rank of colonel, should be recorded 
in our columns. Though the circumstances vere different, the 
mother-thought was the same.—Eb. Specta: *.] 





DISESTABLISHMENT “BY AGREEMENT” 
IN SCOTLAND. 


{To tue Epiror ov tue “Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. N. Johnston (Spectator, 
June 22nd), is an eminent member of the Scottish Bar, a K.C., 
and Sheriff of the County of Perth. He is also Procurator 
of the Church of Scotland and our leading authority on all 
questions of ecclesiastical law and procedure. I should never 
dream therefore of controverting him on any matter pertain- 
ing to his domain. But the Memorandum on Union (although 
reputed to be largely the Procurator’s handiwork) is not a 
legal document, but a statement or rather arn adumbration of 
policy, and as such, and addressed to the Church at large, must 
submit to the interpretation and judgment of ordinary men. The 
Procurator considers my statement that an Act is to be sought 
repealing in general terms the old statutes in favour of the 
Church and something called “ recognition” put in its (i.e, 
Establishment’s) place is the precise converse of what bas 
been suggested. By converse is here meant the opposite. 
Now the securing of a repealing Act is premised in the 
Memorandum. The object is stated to be the removal of any 
inferiorities which Churches outside of the Establishment may 
be supposed to bear. But those inferiorities are consequent 
upon non-Establishment. An Established Church has 
a certain status just because it is Established which 
non-Established Churches cannot have. Further, it is 
not without significance that in the Memoran- 
dum the word “Established” is carefully avoided, 
and where it would naturally come in there is used 
instead the newly minted word “recognition.” Confessedly 
the whole aim of our Committee has been to reduce the 
Establishment principle to dimensions which will make it 
acceptable to a Church which has abandoned that principle. 
The Procurator admits that an effort is being made to satisfy 
the spiritual freedom ideals of the United Free Church. What 
these are is plainly set forth in the Act of U.F. Assembly, 1906, 
The Church ought to have, and has, “the sole and exclusive 
right and power from time to time as duty may require, through 
her courts, to alter, change, add to, or modify her Constitution 
and laws, subordinate standards and formulas, and to determine 
and declare what these are, and to unite with other Churches, 
always in conformity with the Word of God.” That repeals 
the Act of Security on which we are told to rely. Where in 
such a Church is there “security ” for the Protestant faith, or 
for any Christian faith at all? As regards “ pooling” of teinds. 
If that were not contemplated it should have been made plain. 
The misapprehension, if such it be, was widely entertained, 
as the Committee very well knew and know. Dr. Henderson, 
Convener of the U.F. Committee, is said to favour it, and 
hitherto he has pretty much got his way. A proposal that 
the teinds be not dissociated from their localities was voted 
down in our Committee. In the 1911 report of our Committee 
was included a map of densities of population, presumably 
to show how redistribution of endowments was called for. 
Finally, the whole tone of the Memorandum is distasteful. It 
suggests that the Committee hold the whole faith, constitu- 
tion, and principles of the Church for barter and bargaining. 
Doubtless they will give away as little as possible, but 
apparently no reasonable offer is to be refused. It may be 
said that. the policy of unrestricted conference was authorized 
by the General Assembly. So it was; but for all that it is an 
immoral policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glasgow. W. S. Provanp. 
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“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Sprcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In connexion with the letters which appeared in the 
Spectator lately on this subject may I send an old Egyptian 
proverb ?—* God cannot be everywhere, so He made mother.” 
—I am Sir, &e., “A Moruer OF Five Sons.” 
Aiz-les- Bains. 





(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Sprcerator.”’ | 
S1r,—Is it not a curious fact that in all the instances cited in 
the correspondence on this subject there is not one case of a 
woman calling in her last hours to her mother ?—I am, Sir, 


Ae., V.N. 





MISUSE OF THE WORD “CONVINCING.” 

(To THe Eprror or tur “Srrcrator.”’] 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent “ G. G. R.” (Spectator, 
June 29th) ve the word “convincing,” I am writing to ask why 
people cannot let the English language—like everything else— 
develop on its own lines without being shackled by unnecessary 
rules, 


sense, physical or metaphorical, expressed in such words | 


as “conquer,” “win,’ “eredit,” &e. A ball can be 
“convincing” either by “beating” the batsman or by 
winning the applause of the onlookers; an individual 
cricketer or a body of ericketers may be so likewise. 
hold that it is a waste of time to make protest against any 
extension of the meaning of a word which can materially 
arise out of its derivation, as also to protest against gram- 
matical changes which are not actual bad grammar. There 
must have been a first occasion on which every word was used 
in a new sense. Was there, for instance, an outery in the 
Latin Spectator or the Athenian Saturday Review whenever 
an author made a concrete word into a metaphorical or 
abstract one, or when Thucydides produced one of his many 
If so, then 1 hope somebody else stood up 
A. H. D. 
[With this plea against putting our language into a strait- 
waisteoat we are in the strongest sympathy.— Ep. Spectator. | 


amak Aevydueva ? 
for freedom of development as does 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 


the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


ov Articles are signed with 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
wilh the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such the case of “Letters to the 
insertion only means that the matter or 


agreement 
expression. instances, or in 


Editor,” 
considered of 


riew 


roint of 


sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


es 


publication, 








POETRY. 
— en 
ON THE NEW ROAD. 
WHEN you have started forth towards your vision, 
When you have counted up the gain and cost, 
When you have faced the old, old world’s derision, 
Its scoffing tale of all endeavours lost ; 

When all is said, leave it the sane, wise clinging 
To proven ways you never can recall ; 

It has not heard your golden trumpet ringin 
O Pioneer, the end is worth it all. 


g. 


>" 


When by your cause you stand, its one defender, 
And hear the jeers and anger grow more lond, 
When greater men than you, grave-eyed and tender, 
Look on your lone defiance from the crowd, 
Then, then the joy of battle surges in you, 
The splendour of the quite unequal strife, 
And all the strength of soul and brain and sinew 
Proclaims that you will win, and this is Life! 


Madness and pride? Nay, never heed the shouting, 
The future’s yours—can you not wait, O youth ? 
In your divine conceit you know, undoubting, 
That you have found a fragment of God's truth. 
How shall you fail, how shall your faith diminish ? 
—Faith less in self than in your splendid dream ? 
You heard God speak to you, and at the finish 
Far in the East you saw your vision gleam. 


The word “convincing” surely may be used in any | 


1 


| tion.” 
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SHELLBY’S DIARY.* 


LADY 


THE patient reader who loves the nooks and crannies of the 
past wades through the memoirs which most publishers to-day 
think it their duty to resurrect with little hope of entertain- 
ment. But now and then he is rewarded, and Lady Shelley's 
Diary, of which Mr. Edgeumbe gives us the first instalment 
will do much to cheer him on his path. Lady Shelley is on 
tainly the most charming figure to whom we have been intro. 
duced since we had Lady Louisa Stuart's Letters a dozen 
years ago. She was the daughter and heiress of an ancient 
Laneashire family, the Winckleys of Preston. Her father 
was a sportsman of the old school, who drank his three 
bottles and on one occasion took his five-year-old daughter 
from her bed in the middle of the night and carried her 
off in his with four black horses to Blackpool. 
When he found that a cotton spinner had forestalled him 
in ordering a turbot from the fishmonger he shook the dust of 
Preston off his feet for good. This agreeable parent died 
| when his daughter was six, and the child was brought up 
There is a delightful account of the 
fashionable boarding-school for young heiresses, kept by 
Sydney Smith’s aunt, to which she was sent at the modest 
fee of £1,000 a year. She entered society under the auspices 
of the Derbys and the Seftons, and soon fell in love with 
Sir John Shelley, a friend of the Prince and a beau of the first 
water. It was a slow wooing, and the young heiress was 
warned of her lover’s extravaganees and gallantries by a 
faithful clan of kinsfolk. But she had the courage to run the 
| risk with the happiest results. Sir John stuck to the Turf—he 
won the Derby twice 
Lord Peterborouch’s unfortunate invention of “short whist,” 
which was not on the index, cost his wife sleepless nights and 
Sir John many thousands. 





coach 


among Whig cousins. 


but he abjured games of chance, though 


| Afterthe wedding the Diary takes us on a round among the 
great houses of England. 
Woburn, where the new fashion of pairing people for dinner 
was followed. Lady Shelley did not like it, preferring the 
older custom of three or four women to a dozen men. 


There is an admirable picture of 


“ We were very late, and a formal reception prepared the way 


for a silent dinner of twenty people. You will guess from this 
that I now know what your ‘ Noah’s Ark’ is; for they were all in 
pairs, and I the solitary snipe. During dinner every one 


whispered to his next neighbour, and I was obliged to do the 
same, from the dread of hearing my own voice.” 

The Diary begins to glitter with celebrities. She quotes from 
Lady Spencer some interesting reminiscences of Ne!son just 
after Teneriffe. “He looked so sickly, it was painful to see 
him; and his general appearance was that of an idiot; 
much so that when he spoke, and his wonderful mind broke 


50 


forth, it was a sort of surprise that riveted my whole atten- 
Immediately after Waterloo the Shelleys set out for 
Paris, and the young wife was not the least brilliant person 
among the kings and captains who thronged the city. We 
have a ridiculous picture of Talleyrand feeding Madame 
Périgord with coffee out of his own cup with his own spoon. 
She met Sir Walter Scott at Lady Castlereagh’s. “ His first 
appearance is not prepossessing. A club-foot, white eyelashes, 
anda clumsy figure. He has not any expression when his face is 
in repose, but upon an instant some remark will lighten up his 
whole countenance, and you discover the man of genius.” But 
it is the great figure of Wellington which fills these pages. 
It is not too much to say that Lady Shelley’s Diary gives us a 
side of the man which is not presented to our knowledge else- 
where. We see him kindly, simple, and humorous, a great 
gentleman who bore his honours lightly; above all we realize 
that extraordinary personal charm which made the Emperor 
of Russia say, “Je laime comme ma maitresse.” Lady 
Shelley became his chief woman friend. She rode Copen- 
hagen, and found him a very difficult horse to manage; she 
accompanied the Duke to all his reviews, and with him 
explored Napoleon's deserted palaces. We actually find the 
Duke in her company bestriding one of the horses at a 
merry-go-round! To please her he formed up his troops in 
hollow square as at Waterloo. He conspired with her to upset 
the tyranny of Lady Jersey—“ Queen Willis” he called her— 


* The Diary of Frances Lady Shelley, 1787-1817. 
Richard Edgcumbe. 


Edited by her Grandson, 
et. } 


London : John Murray. (10s. 6d. 
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reer he was never too busy not to spare time to send her letters 
‘hich breathe the very spirit of an honourable friendship. 


whic ye 
Here is how he spoke of Waterloo :— 

«J hope to God that I have fought. my last battle. - It is a bad 
to be always fighting. While in the thick of it I am too 
occupied to feel anything; but it is wretched just after. 
saible to think of glory. Both mind and feelings 
I am wretched even at the moment of victory, 
nd I always say that, next to a battle lost, the greatest misery is 
~ battle gained. Not only do you lose those dear friends with 
‘hom you have been living, but you are forced to leave the 
nded behind you. To be sure, one tries to do the best for 
them, but how little that is! At such moments every feeling in 
a 1 breast is deadened. Iam now just beginning to regain my 
‘teral spirits, but I never wish for any more fighting.” 


thing 
muca ‘ 1 
It is quite impo 
are exhausted, 


w 
wou 


From Paris the Shelleys drifted eastward and explored 
the plains of Waterloo. She quotes a letter from Colonel 
Ponsonby to Lady Bessborough, giving an extraordinary vivid 
iecount of the experience of an English officer left wounded 
Il night on the field. Next year they went abroad again on 
a more extended tour. Swiss travels of that date make, as a 
rule, dreary reading, but Lady Shelley contrives to interest 
us greatly, no doubt because she was so freshly interested 
herself. She has a talent for exact description, as 
in her picture of the Glacier des Bossons. “It is a 
mixture of alum and starch as seen from a distance. To 


a ra ee 
this, as you approach nearer, is joined a transparency, of which | 


the blue tint of the opal comes the nearest.” And of the 
Alpacher See she says prettily: “ Here and there shot up 
age the beeches on the sloping shore a bold, bare promon- 
tory, on which some pious fairy seems to have floated a tiny 
" ceptacle for the sacred emblems of the Christian faith.” 
The re isa vivid account of the landslip at Lowerz in 180 i, 
and a rhapsody on the sunrise as seen fromthe Rigi. She wasa 
bold traveller for her day, struggling up to the Montanvert 
n wild weather and crossing the Téte Noire in a blizzard. 
Mont Pilatus she describes, in words which read oddly to-day, 
sa“rugged summit, to all appearance inaccessible,” which 
me “venturesome climbers” had lately conquered. In her 
Swiss travels she met Pestalozzi, who spoke unintelligibly in 
languages. “It is, of course, possible that this woolly- 
led exponent of an obscure method of teaching may have 
nius for clearing the ideas of his scholars. I am 
we that I hope so.” At Ferney the old sexton told her 
hat Voltaire was constant in his attendance at Mass! 
They picked up young Mr. Brougham at Lausanne, who made 
himself very agreeable, though Lady Shelley regrets that he 
has so “little sunshine of the mind.” “ He hates travelling, 
bhors Switzerland and the Swiss generally, scoffs at fine 
views, does not go to see anything if he can avoid it. He by 
choice travels at night, and passes the day in writing letters. 
He wishes himself back in England, and yet has no inten- 
ion of going there.” After a disconsolate tour of South 
Germany the travellers reached Vienna, where Lady Shelley had 
in immense sveces. There is a brilliant account of a visit to a 
hooting-party at the Esterhazys’. The Prince of that name 
was wont in full dress to carry on his person the worth of a 
million pounds, and yet he only wore a quarter of the family 
liamonds. Metternich was the great figure in Vienna, and 
with him the Englishwoman struck up one of her delightful 
friendships. Earlier in the book she records Napoleon’s opinion 
f hi “Tl ment trop. On peut mentir quelquefois, mais 
uijours, c'est trop.” After Austriacame Italy, where, to her 
lisgust, she found Lady Jersey holding a Court at Rome. She 


fy 





saw the Pope, climbed Vesuvius, met the Countess of 
Albany at Florence, and another unfortunate royal person, 
Marie Louise, at Parma. We have read few more animated 
stories of travel, and we hope that Mr. Edgeumbe will give us 
more of the Diaries. 

The book is a storehouse of good sayings and piquant 
stories; the diarist is apt to be a little vague about their 
setting. One of Gibbon she quotes from Lady Spencer. 
Shortly before his death Lord Althorp said to him, a propos 
of the French Revolution, “ Well, Mr. Gibbon, they have 
adopted your opinion, for I believe that you think the idea of 
death being a long sleep just and desirable.” “ Yes,” said 
Gibbon, “ provided one could be sure of one’s dreams.” One 
of the best is M. de Caraman’s recollection of Frederick the 
Great. The young French officer asked why the King’s 
soldiers still were their little pointed hats, pointing out that 


~ 





replied, “ Vous avez raison, et j’en ai méme eu l'idée; mais 
depuis longtemps je suis convaincu qu'un mal qui reste vaut 
mieux qu’un bien qui change.” It isan admirable motto for 
the true Conservatism. 



























TRAVEL AND PILGRIMAGE.* 
TRAVEL is still for us the perfect epitome of life, as it has 
been for every age, simply because it presents to us the 
infinite fluidity of cireumstances and demands from us an 
equal flexibility of character; while in it, as in life itself, 
the object is not of so much importanee to us as the country 
we traverse. It is in fact, as often as not, merely a pretext. 
In our daily business we regulate life more or less in 
accordance with certain fixed principles and acquired habits : 
serious considerations. govern us; we are influenced by the 
opinions of our friends and by a perfectly legitimate, natural, 
and rather childish desire to seem consistent. The flux of 
life itself takes on for us the appearance of a uniform 
and regular succession, and in the mechanical performance 
of certain clearly specified duties and observations we 
lose sight completely of the purely fortuitous element 
which works like a leaven through all human affairs. 
Then, when we are removed suddenly from our own, 








j attention. Consequently the literary masterpieces of any 
| . ° ° : en 
particular age are liable to give us an incomplete, if not an 


and placed among a totally different, set of conditions, in 
which our actions can no longer be regulated by the commands 
and sanctions of our daily life, the mechanical rigidity is 
replaced by a natural flexibility, and life appears to us, at 
every moment, simply as a brilliant improvisation. Such is 
the charm, for instance, of The Canterbury Tales. There we 
have, to a greater extent, perhaps, than in any other book, the 
fluidity of circumstances and the flexibility of character 
The ordinary bonds are relaxed. The object, which is purely 
religious, is lost sight of, drowned in the ale of Southwark, 
and only recurs to us now and again as a delicious, a thoroughly 







































humane and sympathetic stroke of irony. But the progress 
is so swift, colour and form are alike so clear and liquid, the 
spontaneous development so untrammelled, that not only the 
manners and customs of the age, but the great variety of detail 
slip by us imperceptibly as we read. The minute fidelity to 
detail, the perfect realism of the scenes do not arrest us; it is 
the vitality, the essential humanity which engage our whole 


inaccurate, impression of the age itself; for, while humanity 
remains essentially the same, its circumstances and the 
hypotheses upon which its attitude toward life is based are 
continually changing, and yet in contemporary literature these 
cireumstances and hypotheses are always rather implied and 
treated as a matter of course than put before us in the form 
of definite statements, They are naturally present, but the 
mind does not readily disengage them from the more per- 
manent interest of the action in which they are merged. 

If, however, we wish to gain an adequate knowledge of any 
age anda clear insight into its character or nature we must 
proceed along other lines, studying the conditions, the cir- 
cumstances and hypotheses, the common details of its daily 
life, by which we are enabled to learn something of the 
direction which humanity took at any particular time. They 
are its traces; they show us to some extent both the force of 
the energies at work and the limitations within which the 
energy was exercised. We must study them for themselves 
alone, for it is only by this study that we are able to under- 
stand the implications of a particular age, to regain approxi- 
mately the point of view from which its men and women con- 
sidered the world. 

Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, by Mr. Sidney Heath, and 
Touring in 1600, by Mr. E. S. Bates, are studies of the details 
and conditions of travel; and, though Mr. Heath has been 
interested chiefly in the fourteenth century and Mr. Bates in 
the seventeenth, the two books for many reasons may be con- 
sidered together. Both are in their different ways interesting 
and useful. Mr. Heath’s book suffers a little because we are 
led, inevitably, to compare it with M. Jusserand’s work, Les 
Anglais au Moyen-Age, in particular with the first volume, 
La Vie Nomade; and M. Jusserand’s masterly description, 
with its wealth of detail, its various learning, its compression 
and clearness, is really quite incomparable. But Mr. Heath’s 


* (1) Plgrim Life in the Middle Ages, By Sidney Hoath. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. [1s, 6d. net. |——(2) Touring in 1000, By B.S. Bates, London: Con- 





they were useless and by no means ornamental. Frederick 
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object, as be puts it, is “to serve and entertain the general 
reader who is interested in the religious pilgrimages of olden 


days, of which so many memorials remain throughout the | 


country.” This purpose, we may say, has been fulfilled suc- 
cessfully, and if Mr. Heath’s book owes much to the labours 
of others, it has nevertheless a charm of its own. The 
author gives us the impression that he has gone over 
the ground, in the literal sense of the phrase, and he 
has confirmed this impression by the slight architectural 
sketches which form a large part of the illustrations in 
the volume. The book is concerned almost entirely with pil- 
grimages to English shrines ; but there is no lack of material, 


as the author tells us that “the English domestic shrines | 
surpassed in point of numbers, variety, aud wealth those of any | 
other country, there being no fewer than thirty-eight of these | 


pilgrims’ Meccas in the county of Norfolk alone.” In view of 
certain recent controversies with reference to the bestowal 


of monastic property at the time of the Reformation, we may | 


be allowed to point out in this connexion that monastic 
property was not, strictly speaking, Church property at all, 
but the property of corporate societies; and, further, that 
the method of bestowal used by Henry VIII. and Thomas 


Cromwell was, in all essentials, that recommended by Wicliffe | 


and Langland in the fourteenth century. Among the chapters 


in Mr. Heath’s book are some on pilgrim inns, the Boxley | 


Rood of Grace, Our Lady of Walsingham, and other Norfolk 


shrines, the legend of Winchcombe and the Blood of Hales. | 
The Boxley Rood of Grace was an image which by means | 


of “ certen ingynes and old wyer” moved its eyes and nether 
lip “ lyke unto a lyvelye thing” ; at Walsingham was some of 
the milk of the Virgin; at Hales some of the blood of Christ, 
which John Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, found “to be no 
blood, but honey clarified and coloured with saffron.” 
Walsingham, if it were a shrine of the Virgin, was also a 
temple of Venus: 


“ Ermytes on an hep with hokide staues 
Wenten to Walsyngham & here wenchis aftir.” 


It is, we think, rather a pity that Mr. Heath should have | 


quoted from the version of The Holy Land, which gives the 
second line as “Of blessed Walsingham.” 
“ As: yee came ffrom the holy Land 
of Walsingham ” 
is the better version. Professor Skeat tells us in his edition 
of Langland’s Piers Plowman, that in England the common 


people called the Milky Way Walsingham-way, and in Spain | 


the road to Santiago, the reason being because these pilgrim- 
routes were so populous. We may quote also, from the same 


authority, with reference to the general character of these | 


pilgrimages the following words: “I know well that when 
divers men and women will goe thus, after their owne wils and 
finding out, on pilgrimage, they will ordain with them before, 
to have with them both men and women, that can well 
sing wanton songs.” 


Mr. Bates’s book does not depend so much upon previous | 
research. It is avery careful and scholarly work, admirably | 


conceived as a whole, and written in an agreeable manner. 
Perhaps the worst feature of the style is a vague and untidy 
system of punctuation; but we have almost reconciled our- 
selves to considering punctuation as a lost art. It is, however, 
the only reservation we make in praising a distinctly useful 
and interesting piece of work. A long list of authorities is 
quoted, among which we are glad to see a reference to 
Sir Edward Sullivan’s article in the Nineteenth Century on 
Shakespeare and the Italian waterways, and another to 
the letters of Robert Bertie, afterwards Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, published in the Earl of Ancaster’s MSS. by the 
Historical MSS. Commission. We mention these two par- 
ticular references to show the range of quotation. Montaigne, 
Fynes Morison, and Evelyn are some of the pilgrims, but Mr. 
Bates tells us that “the number of travellers on whose evi- 
dence I have drawn first hand amounts to over two hundred 
and thirty”; and “as tonon-contemporary sources of informa- 
tion, I have used them only for negative purposes—to decide 
which of two travellers is the bigger liar, for instance; or to 
avoid displaying more ignorance than is necessary on those 
elementary points of geography which everybody is supposed 
to know and nobody does.” More ignorance than is necessary 
is rather a pretty way of pointing the phrase. Sometimes, 
however, Mr. Bates wanders airily out of his own province, 








and that is a pity. It is merely silly, for instance, to say that 
for their belief in relics the pilgrims “had the same reason 
neither more nor less . . . as we for believing that the earth 
moves round the sun.” Otherwise the author has dealt with 
a great mass of material in a very competent and methodiea? 
manner. Beginning with some of the tourists, he goes 
on to describe the available guide-books and guides, the 
facilities for water travel, Christian and Mohammedan Europe, 
and Jerusalem. The chapters entitled “Inns” and “On the 
Road” are full of interest, and there is an admirable chapter on 
the purse. We agree entirely, too, with Mr. Bates when he 
speaks of our advantage over the tourists of an earlier age, 
“It is commonly thought that the contrast of travel in days 
gone by with that of the later times is one of leisureliness as 
against universal effort to go ‘faster, farther, and higher’ 
than one’s neighbour. But the truth is that in what 
essentially characterizes leisureliness in travelling, the leaving 
time and energy free for enjoying and studying places on 
| the road, and still more, off it, they were more wanting than 
we. They went the greatest pace they could; where they 
stopped at the night they left at dawn; and overnight they 
had been too tired to explore amid the filth, the dangers, the 
darkness, the inextricable confusion, of a sixteenth-century 





town or hamlet.” 
The passage may serve to show, at the same time, both the 
author's good sense and his bad punctuation. 





JOSEPH CONRAD.* 
Mr. Conran’s volume of reminiscences is not a book to be 
criticised nor a book to be quoted. It is inspired by the simple 
hope that from the reading of it “there may emerge at last 
the vision of a personality.” of the man behind those many 
tales, so strangely diverse, yet all so strangely individual, 
which have won for their author a permanent position in 
English literature. The book aims at no stricter form than 
one which may serve to effect this single revelation. Its title, 
Some Reminiscences, shows its quality. It is in no sense an 
autobiography—merely a selection of memories set down irre- 
spective of time or causality just as they passed through the 
The only effort has been to write nothing 


writer's mind. 
empty and nothing untrue. It is a book to be studiel in 
detail and enjoyed in detail. And it is worth studying for 
something beyond the mere enjoyment which one expects from 
a new book by Mr. Conrad. For this short and random 
volume does much to make intelligible a personality which to 
the English mind must always have appeared something 
| remote and mysterious. 


The outlines of Mr. Conrad’s story are well known: how 
as a boy he was driven from his home in Central Poland by an 
overmastering desire to be a sailor upon an English skip, 
though he knew not a word of English and had never seen the 
sea; how he accomplished his desire in spite of the deter- 
mined opposition of his family, made his first acquaintance 
with the English when already near manhood, worked his way 
up through the ranks of the merchant service on half the 
waterways of the world, and finally, at an age when most 
characters are already becoming stereotyped, published his 


first novel and found himself on the threshold of a 
new life and an unexpected fame. So much it is 
essential for the reader to know that he may appre- 


ciate to the full Mr. Conrad’s achievement, for he cannot 
really appreciate it unless he realizes that Mr. Conrad, for 
all his wonderful command of our tongue, is still writing 
in a foreign language. It is not that he blunders or palpably 
misuses words, but one seems to realize in his writing a per- 
petual vigilance which betrays itself only on those rare 
occasions when it slumbers. Thus (to take two instances from 
the book under consideration) he writes: “ When asked what 
it was like in there Mr. Nicholas B. muttered the only word 
‘shambles’”; and again: “The liberal-minded Benedictines 
who directed the only public school of some standing then in the 
south.” But there are other qualities in Mr. Conrad’s work 
which are less easy to understand. Its dominant charac- 
teristic is a kind of sustained, yet never hysterical, exaggera- 
| tion. His mood is ironical rather than passionate, and yet 
| there is a kind of dull heat in his irony which suggests 


| oociaiiiien beyond a merely philosophic observation. So 
= anna om . 





* Some Reminiscences. By Joseph Conrad. London: Eveleigh Nash. [5s- 
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constant is the pressure that there is apt to result a certain 
monotony. 

The reader beyvins to sigh for a little light and shade, for a 
Jouder or a softer stop, fer some variation of the almost 
dogged brilliance which is Mr. Conrad’s medium. But no 
variation comes, for the writer is as incapable of foreing the 
note as he is of underpitching it. One is even more conscious 
of the power restraining him than one is of that whieh drives 
bim on, and this book shows that his self-repression is a con- 
scious ideal. “I have a positive horror,” he writes, “of losing 
even for one moving moment that full possession of myself 
which is the first condition of good service”; and again: 
“J have remained mindful of that sobriety of interior life, 
that asceticism of sentiment, in which alone the naked 
form of truth, such as one eonceives it, such as one 
feels it, can be rendered without shame.” He himself 
sees the origin of this quality in his long years of sea 
training. But training alone could bardly have left a 
mark so ineradicable. The roots of it, one would con- 
ceive, go deeper, back somewhere into the dark heart of those 
centuries of struggle and repression the agonies of which 
have begotten modern Poland. It is probably to this source 
also that we should trace the creed which lies at the core of 
his writing. 

“The ethical view of the universe [he writes] involves us at 
last in so many cruel and absurd contradictions . . . that I have 
at last come to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be ethical 
at all. I would fondly believe that its object is purely spectacular : 
a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or hate if you like, but 
in this view—and in this view alone—never for despair. 
Those visions, delicious or poignant, are a moral end in them- 
selves. The rest is our affair—the laughter, the tears, the 
tenderness, the indignation, the high tranquillity of a steeled heart, 
the detached curiosity of a subtle mind—that’s our affair, and 
the unwearied self-forgetful attention to every phase of the living 
universe reflected in our consciousness may be our appointed task 
upon earth, a task in which fate has perhaps engaged nothing 
of us except our conscience, gifted with a voice in order to bear 
true testimony to the visible wonder, the haunting terror, the 
infinite passion, and the illimitable serenity, to the supreme law 
and the abiding mystery of the sublime spectacle.” 

It is Mr. Conrad’s fierce objectivity which gives his work its 
peculiar quality. He stands apart from afl he sees and 
describes. He takes no side, hardly shows any sympathy. 
He sees, and what he sees he must set down. But seeing to 
him is no mere receptivity. He sees with a passion of 
wonder and records with a devotion almost fanatical, yet all 
the time the strong hand of his sobriety is at the wheel. His 
own ardour will not let him sink below a certain power ; his 
own austerity will not let him rise above it. 

The present volume shows Mr. Conrad in a homelier guise. 
It is in some ways easier reading than even the finest of his 
romances. There is more variation in temperature. The 
author’s own mind has faller play. The study of it, as a 
mere exercise in the art of writing, is a continual pleasure. 
One turns page after page of anecdote, description, or philo- 
sophy feeling that they speak the writer’s mind as nearly as 
printed page can do. But, more than all, the book leaves one 
with a strong impression of a mind, wonderfully mature, wise, 
and charitable, of one who has seen much, and from all that 
be has seen has read a true and profitable lesson. 





HER HIGHNESS OF BHOPAL.* 

Ir requires some temerity to review the autobiography of an 
authentic ruling princess, the lineal descendant of the Afghan 
adventurer, Dost Mahomed Khan, who in 1723, during the 
reign of the emperor Muhammad Shah, founded the Mussal- 
man dynasty of Bhopal. By a curious coincidence Bhopal 

was governed throughout almost the whole reign of Queen 
Victoria by two illustrious and loyal ladies, the Nawabs 
Sikandar Begam and Shah Jahan Begam, to whom succeeded, 
in June 1901, their granddaughter and daughter, the author 
of this book, the Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, now the only 
female ruler in India. We may suppose, though we have no 
express authority for it, that the Nawab Sahiba’s most inter- 
esting and suggestive account of her life and administration 
was suggested by the publication of Queen Victoria’s letters. 
The prolonged and prosperous reign of the Great Queen 
must have been watched with more than ordinary sympathy 
and interest by the three ladies who among them have for 


* An wy A of My Life (Gohur Ikbal). By her Highness Nawab Sultan 


nearly seventy years maintained the traditional reputation of 
Bhopal for steady and dauntless loyalty to the British Throne, 
a loyalty of which the Nawab Sikandar Begam gave practieal 
and invaluable proof in the stormy and perilous days of 1857. 
Sixteen years later the present ruler, a girlish heir-apparent, 
had the privilege of meeting the then Prince of Wales in 
Calcutta, and relates an anecdote of our late King’s character- 
istie bonhomie. “ The Prince turned to me,” she writes, “and 
said, with great good-humour, ‘ You and I are in similar 
positions, for you are the Crown Princess of the State of 
Bhopal and Iam the Crown Prince of England.’ When I 
recall these words,” adds the Nawab Sahiba, “I cannot but 
regard it as a strange coincidence that the death of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria took place in the same year as that 
of my own mother, and that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales became the ruler of the British 
Empire in the same year that I became the Begam 
of Bhopal.” Another and a sadder coincidence was 
to bring sorrow to the home and realm of the young ruler. 
Her beloved husband, the Nawab Ihtisham-ul-Mulk, the play- 
mate of her childhood and the trusty consort of her early 
reign, died suddenly when she had most need of his support 
and advice. He left her, however, the mother of three 
promising sons, and the ruler of Bhopal has now no fewer than 
five grandsons, so that there is now little prospect that her 
little kingdom will again come under female rule. What 
Bhopal is, and what that rule has been, is set forth with 
admirable frankness, vigour, and fullness of detail in this 
singularly interesting work. Let us in passing pay a tribute 
to the excellence of Mr. Payne’s translation. Nothing is 
more difficult than to make a faithful and yet readable 
rendering from the modern vernaculars of India. Mr. 
Payne seems to have hit the right medium between 
literal translation and a too vague paraphrase. We get 
the Oriental atmosphere, the romance of a narrative 
penned by a distinguished and pions Muslim lady in the 
palace of her ancestors, and admire once more, as in so many 
other accounts of eminent Indian women, the sagacity, pru- 
dence, and intellectual vigour of a lady doomed to aristocratic 
seclusion, and yet keenly interested in and thoroughly informed 
of what is going on in her dominions. Once more the lesson 
is taught us that it is those who administer laws and institu- 
tions in the East that matter more than the institutions them- 
selves. The three famous Begams of Bhopal inherited the 
traditions and the vigour of a race of soldiers and adminis- 
trators, still keeping up their old family connexion with 
stalwart Afghan cousins in and near Jalalabad. They have 
made mistakes, as most responsible and harassed rulers do, 
but they have ruled, and on the whole with a steadfast 
and successful determination to bring about the welfare 
of their subjects. Moreover, her Highness has here set 
down not only her official cares and _ responsibilities, 
with their successes and failures, but has admitted her 
readers to some knowledge of the woman as well as the 
ruler, has told us of her wedded happiness, of the cruel loss 
of husband and danghters, of her maternal pride in her three 
sons, and of her wise care for their education. Of all 
associated with her in the task of administration her Highness 
writes with a pleasant and almost manly candour, in which we 
may be permitted to see traces of her Afghan ancestry and 
the mental and physical vigour of a race of soldiers. She 
has had a man’s work to do. As she admits with a wise 
candour; her mother’s administration had euffered from the 

evil counsels of her step-father, a man not devoid of amiable 
qualities, but possessed of an Oriental desire to provide for 

relatives and dependents without too careful a regard for 

their fitness for responsible office. The last ten years of the 

Nawab Shah Jahan Begam’s rule were, moreover, under the 

shade of famine and all that that calamity implies in an 

Indian Native State. The area under cultivation fell from 

2,751 to 1,737 square miles. The population, which in 1891 had 

been little short of a million, decreased to only 665,961. Her 

Highness succeeded to an impoverished treasury, to a de- 

fective and corrupt system of settlement of land revenue, to 

an oppressive use of impressed labour,and to many other abuses. 

At the beginning of her energetic efforts to introduce a purer 

and more efficient system of government, plague broke out 

in her dominions. It is interesting to note that her experiences 
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in dealing with this scourge were very much what our own 
officers encountered in British territory. There was at first 
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an unreasoning and incorrigible panic caused both by the 
disease itself and the sanitary measures undertaken in the 
hope of limiting its spread among the population. In time, 
however, use and habit diminished the terror of infection, and 
the people recognized that segregation and even inoculation 
were beneficial, and were commanded by the authorities for the 
general welfare. Her Highness evidently takes an enlightened 
and sympathetic interest in medical and sanitary matters. 
In British India hospitals and dispensaries are now common 
even in remote places, but there is some difficulty in inducing 
the people to make use of the science placed at their disposal 
owing to their prejudice in favour of native methods of heal- 
ing. Her Highness frankly admits that she is convinced of 
the merits of the Yunani system of medicine introduced into 
India by the Mahomedans. But she recognizes that most 
of the practitioners of this art were often ignorant charlatans 
and that all were ignorant of surgery. Hence she has opened a 
school of Yunani medicine, in memory of her daughter Asif 
Jahan Begam, in order that local medical men may combine 
European science with the use of the traditional pharmacopeia 
of their race. In female education she has taken the interest 
which might be expected of a lady who has inherited the 
traditions of a family in which learning is not less valued than 
proficiency in armsandadministration. Her Highness’saccount 
of her attempts to reform local and municipal government 
is full of interest. This has always been the stumbling-block 
of our own administration, since it is still difficult to find men 
of vigour and ability who are content to find a sufficient 
scope for their energies in local affairs, especially as in a poor 
country the funds available for local public works are neces- 
sarily scanty. However, a beginning was made before her 
Highness in her early widowhood went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and when she returned a full report was submitted to 
her. Her brief comment will be read by Indian district 
officers with a touch of sympathetic amusement. “Consider- 
ing the short time the committee had existed, the report was 
more satisfactory than I could have expected.” 

It would be easy to continue to cite other such references 
to the administrative problems which a great Native State 
shares with our own districts, and it would be interesting, if 
space permitted, to make a detailed comparison of the fashion 
in which such problems ave faced in either case. But the 
book itself should be carefully read by those who would wish 
to see for themselves how India is governed, Even in British 
districts, under the general superyision of two or three 
Europeans, is a staff of Indian officials almost as numerous 
as those employed by native potentates. Many of them are 
eminently trustworthy, loyal, intelligent, impartial, and un- 
selfish. But all are not of this type, and the old tradition that 
public office is an easy means of private gain has by no means 
disappeared. Her Highness cites a case which came to her 
own knowledge. Her revenue office records showed that the 
amount due from a certain village was two thousand rupees, 
The village accountant’s reeords showed an assessment of only 
three-fourths of this amount. The amount actually paid into 
the Treasury was only one hundred rupees! Where the re- 
mainder (and probably other sums squeezed from the unlucky 
cultivators) went no one, of course, knew or cared till the 
Begam Sahiba introduced a correct and complete system 
of accounts and supervision. The old leaven of indolence, 
greed, and corruption has not been wholly purged from the 
lower ranks of the administration, and some trace of official 
venality and inefficiency will remain till public opinion is 
sufficiently strong and educated to back up the efforts of the 
authorities to bring malpractices to light and secure their 
punishment, In her efforts to purify her Government her 
Highness had of course the warm sympathy and ready help 
of the Englishmen appointed to advise her, and their fellow- 
countrymen will read with a glow of justifiable pride the 
cordial and grateful appreciation of their services recorded by 
one of the most competent and honoured of Indian rulers. 





DR. JOHNSON AND FANNY BURNEY.* 


Ir would be hard to find an aspect of Dr. Johnson’s life 
which shows him in a more wholly charming light than do 
his relations with Fanny Burney. His deep and delicate 
affection for the prim little blue-stocking who had privily 
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eet 
written herself into celebrity under his unconscious 
illustrates, in the most touching manner possible, that 
infinite capacity for friendship which was Johnson's 
supreme genius. As Professor Tinker points out in the 
exceedingly able introduction with which he has prefaced 
his collection of Johnsonian references in the Burney diaries, 
it is in this faculty for unbounded personal enthusiasm, 
with its often misguided complement of dislike, that the 
secret of Johnson’s reputation is to be found. By an 
ingenious and original comparison with Byron, whose 
influence on his age was analogous—in how different a 
direction!—to Johnson’s, he shows that the “enduring 
fame” of both is altogether independent of anything 
they wrote. They have “survived not so much because 
of a purely literary achievement as by virtue of a remarkable 
temper of mind, an ardour, an attitude towards life, a force and 
anda fire” (p.xxxi). Anything, therefore, which serves further 
to explain that dynamic personality is of value; and while it 
cannot be said that Fanny Burney’s picture of Dr. Johnson, 
which these extracts now for the first time enable us to con- 
sider conveniently as a whole, adds im any way to Boswell’s— 
were it able to do so the “little character-monger” would 
have more than justified her veteran admirer’s extravagant 
praise—still its essential agreement with the latter provides 
corroboration too important to be overlooked. For in spite 
of Fanny Burney’s avowed passion for editing and blotting 
out whatever she chose to consider trivial or undignified, her 
record of the master includes several fits of unreasonable 
temper, rude speeches, and notably the outburst against 
Mrs. Thrale because of her marriage to Piozzi, which display 
the capricious side of his character in no less sharp a light 
than does the outspoken account of Boswell, whom in her 
jealous dislike she describes as “that biographical, anec- 
dotical memorandummer ” (p. 195), and accuses of “ treachery” 
(p. 207) for this very reason. 

That Jobnson had no hand in the preparation, or even, as 
Macaulay says, “the correction,” of any portion of Fanny 
Burney’s work, edihar at first or later, is clear from the diary. 
On the contrary, it was through Lvelina that she first 
emerged from the dimly realized background of Dr. Burney’s 
family into the focus of the Doctor’s short but piercing sight, 
and the friendship begun through his eagerness to know the 
author of the book that had so delighted him beyond all 
critical measure was never imperilled by the slightest inter- 
ference with her subsequent productions. Placing her from 
the start in the first rank of English novelists, above Fielding 
himself, he was no less confent to pay than she to accept 
and chronicle an admiration whose headlong superlatives 
must atttimes have been even more trying to the remainder 
of his audience than to the author (as she assures us, while 
repeating them in full) herself. For so shrinking a violet, 
Miss Burney had a remarkably strong stem. 

This, indeed, is the chief drawback to Professor Tinker’s 
compilation. He has inevitably been unable entirely to sift 
away the redundant Burney from the essential Johnson, for 
owing to that young lady’s extreme complacency in retailing 
the grossest compliments, the Johnsonian passages are con- 
cerned chiefly with his praises of herself. For this, however, 
the Doctor is perhaps more justly to blame than this 
“literary minx,” who must ‘have been more than human 
had she not felt and, being an inveterate diarist, 
expressed the keenest delight in the universal commenda- 
tion of contemporary beaux esprits such as Burke and 
Sir Joshua, who declared he would give fifty pounds to know 
the author of Evelina, crowned as it was by the approval of 
the age’s master-mind, This apart, her account of Carlyle’s 
ultimus Romanorum in his last phase—he was sixty-eight 
when their friendship began—is valuable, not only for its 
intrinsic matter, but further as giving a clever young girl’s 
impression of a great man, with its necessary limitations and 
intuitions. The sincerity and honest independence of this 
typical John Bull, to borrow Lord Rosebery’s clinching 
phrase, his strong prejudices and admirably frank if <ncon- 
venient expression of them, his hatred of pretence, ‘his infinite 
charity and Christian spirit, his touching pleasure at any 
kindness shown him, his horror of the loneliness to which his 
deafness and uncompromising opinions partly condemned him 
—there was never, in his own term, a more “clubbable” 
man—dis modest silence to the last, except when actually 
invited or stung to speech, his gentle patience under rebuke 
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when he felt it was deserved, his curious interest in women’s 
clothes, notwithstanding his short sight (“ Nothing escapes 
him,” she writes, p. 70), and merciless denunciations of bad 
dressing—all appear in Miss Burney’s picture of “this great 
but mortal man ” (p. 125), of whom she says elsewhere, “ He 
is as great a souled man as a bodied one, and were he less 
furious in his passions he would be semi-divine” (p. 132), not 
realizing that it was the divinity in him that manifested 
itself, perversely perhaps, by these claps of thunder in a clear 


sky. 





THE EZRA APOCALYPSE.* 
Mr. Box’s The Ezra Apocalypse is a most welcome volume. 
The importance of the Old Testament Apocrypha has of late 
been frequently impressed upon the notice of students and 
general readers, not only as a matter of historical interest for 
the period succeeding the completion of the Hebrew Old 
Testament Canon, but also for the light shed on certain 
Christian doctrines and for purposes of religious training. 
Although, since the revision of the Church of England Lec- 
tionary in 1871, the Lessons from the Apocrypha are confined to 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch, the judgment accepted 
by Hooker (Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 20) will ever remain a true 
estimate, viz., that the collection contains a “ divine excellency 
of some things in all and of all things in certain” of the 
books. The appearance, therefore, of any new work of a 
thoroughly scholarly character on any one of the books 
leserves hearty recognition. Such a work is that now given 
us by Mr. Box, introduced by the warm recommendation of 
Dr. Sanday. Already known to the student by his excellent 
edition of Isaiah, Mr. Box has now ventured, successfully as 
we think, into a field which Dr, Charles had almost made his 
own; and Dr. Charles, we are sure, will not be backward 
in greeting him as a worthy confrére. As the subordinate 
title of his work intimates, the Apocalypse forms the main 
portion, viz., chapters iii.-xiv., of the Jewish book of our 
Protestant Apocrypha, entitled 2 Esdras, otherwise known 
as 4 Ezra; chapters i, ii, xv., xvi. being later Christian 
additions not recognized by the Oriental versions. It does 
not appear in the Douai Old Testament, inasmuch as, like 
1 Esdras, having been placed in the Vulgate as an 
appendix after the New Testament, it was rejected by 
the decree of the Council of Trent (Sess. [V., a.p. 1546). It 
is a book, however, of special interest as being the only speci- 
men of apocalyptic literature preserved in our Apocrypha, 
and furnishing, like the rest of this literature, necessary 
material as to the nature and influence of Jewish thought and 
belief, notably as to the eschatology of the Gospels, during 
the early development of Christian dogma. Like many other 
works it is pseudepigraphic, the author writing under the 
assumed names of Salathiel of the Babylonish captivity, 
and of Ezra, “the priest and scribe” of a century 
later (iii. 1, “Salathiel qui et Ezra”: which might have 
been illustrated by the Saulus qui et Paulus of Acts xiii. 9), 
and its burden, briefly stated, the eternal problem which 
distressed the Psalmist and the author of Job, the problem of 
the sufferings of the righteous and the prosperity of the 
ungodly. The author, living after the Roman destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.p. 70, beholds the “ desolation of Sion ” on the 
one hand and the “abundant wealth” of Babylon [Rome], 
the greater transgressor, on the other, and in anguish of heart 
appeals to the Most High for the solution of a mystery so 
apparently inconsistent with Divine promises and Divine 
justice. His appeals are answered by seven visions or reve- 
lations vouchsafed through the angel Uriel, the solution 
taking the form endorsed by Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment alike, i.c., that “the end is not yet,” the present era of 
tribulation will pass away, the unravelling of God’s unsearch- 
able purposes will be by-and-by in an era of national and 
individual resurrection and final judgment, when the 
righteous will be compensated with eternal felicity and 
the ungodly oppressors visited with the direst damnation; 
meanwhile anguish and doubt must find their appeasement 
in patient confidence in the merey and love of God for 
His suffering people. Mr. Box’s treatment of the various 
problems presented by the book is marked by the same clear- 
ness and thoroughness which characterized his Isaiah. His 
translation from the Latin text of Fritzsche (1871), and of the 
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recovered Missing Fragment (ch. vii., 36-105), with its appalling 
horrors, from that of Bensly (1875), and his critical and 
expository annotations, leave nothing to be desired; they are 
preceded by an elaborate general introduction and accom- 
panied by special detailed introductions to the several visions. 
On the question of the original language of the book, Hebrew 
or Greek (lost in either case), Mr. Box—against the statement 
of Bissel (Lange, Apoer.), surprisingly repeated in Hastings’s 
D.B., that “the original language was undoubtedly Greek "—~ 
follows Welhausen, Gunkel, and Charles in maintaining the 
theory ef the Hebrew, and his ample presentation of the 
numerous lines of evidence leaves, in our opinion, no room for 
further controversy. Our readers must be referred to Mr. 
Box’s own pages for his views as to date and compilation of 
the work from various sources, the main a Salathiel Apoca- 
lypse (ch. iii.-x.), and another the famous Three-headed Eagle 
vision (ch. xi., xii.) (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian); the final 
redaction he assigns, with high probability, to .about a.p. 120. 
The usefulness of the edition is enhanced by the employment in 
the text of distinguishing types and by tables of passages more 
or less paralleled in other apocalyptic works and in the New 
Testament. Upon the whole, Mr. Box has laid the readers of 
2 Esdras under the highest obligations, and has produced a 
work, the only thorongh English work on the subject, which 
does honour to English scholarship and will be indispensable 
to all students of this portion of the Apocrypha, 





MODERN ITALY.* 
THE success of Mr. Bagot’s My Italian Year—a work pub- 
lished not many months ago—must be gratifying to him, even 
though it proves that he has under-estimated the interest 
taken by the English reading public in the development of 
modern Italy. In The Italians of To-Day we find him again 
tilting against ignorance and prejudice, and apparently un- 
conscious of the fact that his own readers are evidence that 
there is in England a class eager to know and ready to learn, 
The Italians of To-Day is, in the main, an addition to the 
previous publication. The peasant, the aristocracy, the army 
of Italy, are topics discussed in both volumes. The one 
subject which, treated at some length in the present work, was 
not, and could not have been, dealt with before is the war 


with Turkey. Those who have followed closely the 
campaign, who have listened dispassionately to the 
charges and counter-charges made against Italians and 
Turks, will find little here that is absolutely new. Mr. 
Bagot is, of course, an enthusiastic supporter of the 


Italian cause. But this very enthusiasm is not without 
its dangers. It is often the most zealous who mistakes most 
readily an emphatic assertion for a proof. Mr. Bagot, in his 
eagerness for the defence of what he conceives to be a just 
cause, is liable to mistake the shadow for the reality. He is 
apt to neglect deeper and finer issues for a certain fluency of 
argument which is not invariably convincing. He is un- 
questionably one of the few non-Italian critics who estimated 
correctly the magnitude of the undertaking which lay before 
the Italians after they had achieved political unity. “ Now 
that we have made Italy,” said Massimo d’ Azeglio, “ we must 
make the Italians.” What this work of “ making the Italians” 
has meant, how long a time it took, and how great a part of 
the energy of the nation it absorbed, even they who know 
Italy and her people best have but too often misunderstood. 
The progress and the history of Italy during the last decade 
is a subject with which Mr. Bagot is thoroughly conversant. 
Nevertheless his historical sense is not sufficiently keen to 
assist the argument as it should. Without a complete 
grasp of the significance of past events the present 
can be discussed but not explained. How came the 
Italians to embark on the present war after the dis- 
astrous campaign in Abyssinia? Why does the nation 
approve of this war after opposing the previous one? And 
how did that war influence this? These are some of the 
questions the critic finds unanswered by Mr. Bagot. For it 
is obvious that even the cautious strategy of the Italian 
generals in Tripoli is the outcome of the lessons learnt in 
Abyssinia. The change in the attitude of the nation is more 


clearly explained in Barone’s short but suggestive pamphlet 
than in the many pages of Mr. Bagot’s volume. 
The chapter on contemporary Italian literature is more 
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satisfactory than the corresponding section in My Italian‘ 
Year, but here again we find assertions which are, to say the 

least, misleading. “Carducci, De Amicis, Fogazzaro . . . 

the greatest of Italian novelists.” Was Carducci a novelist ? 

Later on Mr. Bagot proposes to “name a score of poets such 

as Giacosa, Arturo Graf, Pascoli.” In our opinion no nation 

could find a score of names worthy to be placed by the side of 

Pascoli’s. Italy bad only one who could not lose by the com- 

parison—Carducci. 





THE PRAYER-BOOK DICTIONARY.* 
Tus is an age of encyclopedic dictionaries. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that the editors of the Prayer- 
Book Dictionary have been encouraged to supply in respect 
of the Book of Common Prayer, with the aid of nearly 
two hundred expert contributors, a much-needed treasury 
of information as full and convenient in its own sphere 
as students have within reach for the Bible and other 
departments of knowledge. They rightiy claim for their 
work that it “covers the whole ground of the history 
and contents of the Prayer-Book.” We may particularly call 
attention to its articles on that history and to those on the 
Sacraments, the Creeds, Articles of Religion, and the Canons, 
but especially to Mr. Harford’s own elaborate articles on the 
Ornaments Rubric (to which a reference should have been 
given under an added title of Vestments), and on Ritual 
and Ritual Law, with the Tables of the Law of Ornaments, 
ritual suits and ritual decisions. The work, the only one of 


its kind, will be an indispensable adjunct to the libraries 
of clergy and laity and of candidates for Holy Orders. 





FICTION. 
ALSO AND PERHAPS.+ 

A CONSIDERATE reviewer has some scruples in putting Sir 
Frank Swettenham’s book under the head of fiction. It is true 
that Sir Frank Swettenham himself invites this classification 
because his book takes its name from two chapters of dialogue 
which are in every respect works of fiction. But there are 
also essays and episodes which really happened; and as some 
of the latter are rather “tall” the reader will understand the 
reviewer's polite scruples. The dialogues after which the book 
is named are in each case between a man and a woman, and 
we find them too elusive. They leave no positive impression 
of a mental or psychological state, realized by either the 
principals or the author. Yet they contain good passages, as, 
for instance, this: “I will tell you another piece of wisdom; 
it is this: if you ever think of saying something, but, before 
doing so, ask yourself whether you should say it or not, 
never say it. If, however, your doubt is whether or not you 
should do something, always do it.” No doubt this is more 
open to attack as a universal truth than some of the proverbs 
of which Sir Frank Swettenham runs foul in another chapter, 
but as we are on the side of the proverbs we may be allowed 
to accept Sir Frank Swettenham’s “ proverb ” as having enough 
general intelligibility and applicability to be fairly called a 
piece of wisdom. Again, there is something to titillate the 
mind in the following. The man says, “Tell me why good 
temper in man is often the cause of ill temper in woman.” 
The woman's excellent retort is: “If that is a general pro- 
position I am not prepared to accept it. If you confine it to 
married people there are many reasons which might account 
for your seeming paradox.” Sir Frank Swettenham, as we 
said, attacks proverbs as untrue. In our opinion the proverbs 
survive the assault which has obvious tactical defects. This 
is, we think, the least satisfactory of the essays, unless it be 
the one called “ Absence of the Critical Faculty.” The other 
chapters are strikingly unequal; but when one has reached 
the end of the book one undoubtedly has a strong sense of 
having been in the company of a man—which is, after all, 
what Sir Frank Swettenham is well known to be—of extra- 
ordinarily wide experience and of a devouring curiosity, 
always allied with sympathy. 

One of the author’s special interests is clearly dreams and 
strange psychic conditions. In one story a man who is 
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apparently at the point of death receives a visit from Death 
in the form of a skeleton carrying a scythe. He says, in 
describing the experience :— 

“*You know how you feel when you are so ill that ncthing 
surprises and nothing greatly affects you? That was how I felt, 
and, while I regarded Death with a mitigated interest and some 
faint curiosity, while I speculated whether, when he got up, the 
scythe, which was now leaning against the back of the chair, 
would knock it down and make a clatter that would wake every 
one in the Ward, I turned a practically deaf ear to the long list 
of my crimes, from concealing the truth and stealing sugar, to 
the robust misdemeanours of later years.’ ” 

Readers who have been interested by studies of the mental 
attitude of dying persons may remember Browning's poem, 
which begins :— 
“ What is he buzzing in my ears ?— 

Now that I come to die, 

Do I view life as a vale of tears ? 

Ah, reverend Sir, not I!” 
The dying man in the poem goes on to reconstruct the scene 
of his clandestine courtship out of the medicine bottles in his 
room. In other words, the mind in a mortal crisis is not 
occupied with shattering thoughts of disintegration and 
judgment, and Browning rebukes the vulgar attempt to 
beat it up to a sensational appreciation of its position. 
Readers will also remember Stevenson’s moving story of 
“Will o’ the Mill” and the friendly encounter between 
Will and the courteous stranger who is Death. In 
Stevenson’s story Will drinks with Death, and Sir Frank 
Swettenham similarly makes his man offer Death a drink 
and watches the liquid flow down through the skeleton on 
to the hospital floor. Oddly enough, the man recovers, but 
there is a good touch at the end when he rouses himself and 
finds the liquid still on the floor. 

It is impossible to suggest the contents of all of the chapters, 
but we ought to say that several of them deal with Malay 
life in which Sir Frank Swettenham’s knowledge is, of course, 
unrivalled. Perhaps the best of these, and we think the best 
in the book, is the record of the Malay dagger, or “ kris,” 
which is supposed to be told by the dagger itself. This 
expedient gives the author the opportunity to set before 
us characteristic scenes of Malay life in which the dagger 
plays its part, passing from one ownership to another, 
sometimes rejoicing at being used in a crime of first-rate 
dignity and sometimes being demeaned by mere domestic 
employment. There is a good deal of art in this narra- 
tive. We should like to hear more of the “kris,” which 
began by being a file in the engine-room of a British steamer, 
was refashioned by a cunning native artificer, was cherished 
like Excalibur by a native sultan, and finally passed into the 
possession of a white woman. Perhaps we really shall hear 
more, for at the end the dagger says :— 

« And now, once again, I have found a new home: for the white 
man has given me to a white woman. I have seen her and I am 
glad. For all her fair face, and pretty child-like ways, it will go 
ill with any one who really angers her, if I am within her reach. 
And she is a woman over whom, unless I am mistaken, many a 
man has lost his head and some their lives. The measure is not 
yet full; for though many have sought, none has been chosen, 
so there has been no betrayal. With trust there is always 
the possibility of betrayal, and with betrayal will come my 
opportunity.” 





The Land of To-Morrow. By William Westrup. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—As a novel this book is not particularly interesting, 
but as an account of the life of an Englishman in Basutoland it is 
well worth reading. The author seems to find, as doubtless do 
the men who live there, great attractions in the life of a trader 
working so far from civilization ; but the accounts which he gives 
of the cheating of the natives, and of the consequent double deal- 
ing of the English traders, are not alluring. The hero is a rather 
conventional figure, as are all the women in the book; but it can 
be recommended to any one who wishes to study the phase of life 
with which it deals. 

READABLE Novets.—The Queen’s Peril. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
and H. Fraser. (Hutchinson and Co. 63.)—This describes four 
breathless days and nights at the Court of Louis XIII. and 
Anne of Austria, during which the Queen is abducted and 
rescued. Stories without Tears. By Barry Pain. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—Twenty-five tales and twenty shorter “ moral 
stories ” in the “ fable” manner, told in Mr. Pain’s whimsical style. 

The Rider of Waroona. By G. Firth Scott. (John Long. 
6s.)—An Australian detective story.——-The Voice of Bethia. By 
Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 63.)—A pleasant novel of the 


mild type. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved Jor review in other forms. 


Individuality and Art. By Herbert E. A. Furst. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—What appears at first sight to be a piece 
of art criticism turns out on closer examination to be an argument 
against free will. Mr. Furst is a very earnest materialist who 
cannot bear to hear great men credited with achievements which 
are in his view merely the effects of an infinite concatenation of 
previous causes. To prove his point he takes Turner’s picture of 
the “Fighting Téméraire” and proceeds for a hundred pages to 
analyse some of the causes which led to its being painted. These 
include, to quote his own list “Candle Taxes, Martyr Kings, Gold- 
dust and Slave-traffic, Merry Monarchs, Philosophers, Norman 
Raiders, Whitebait, Champagne and Grog, and Poetry and 
Painters.” Thus we see, Mr. Furst concludes, “that the ‘ Fight- 
ing Téméraire’ is no more truly a product of individuality than 
the bower-bird’s bower; it happened as inevitably as the fall of 
Rome, and is as much to Turner’s credit as the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis.” It all seems wonderfully simple, but it is to 





be feared that the appearance of simplicity is delusive. This 
however, is no place for an argument upon predestination. 
The Gateway of Scotland. By A.G. Bradley. (Constable and 


Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bradley has already placed many of us in 
his debt by his delightful descriptions of Wales. He has now 
turned his attention to the country north of the Scottish Border, 
and he takes us in the present volume through East Lothian, 
Lammermoor, and the Merse. The part of Scotland that lies 
between Berwick and Edinburgh is perhaps, as Mr. Bradley 
remarks, the most historically interesting region in the kingdom ; 
and with this no less than with its purely topographical side he is 
thoroughly familiar. Mr. Bradley enlivens his pages with many 
delightful anecdotes. Charming, for instance, is the story of an 
old iady, a strict Calvinist of the old school, who, on hearing of 
Sir Walter Scott’s death, jeered at the expressions of grief uttered 
by her husband: “ Hoots, gudeman,” she exclaimed, “he’s weel 
awa’! He was just fillin’ the heads o’ the folks fu’ o’ downright 
havers.” The volume is agreeably illustrated with line drawing 
and coloured illustrations by Mr. A. L. Collins, and is altogether 
to be recommended as a companion either for the traveller in the 
country described or for the less fortunate town reader. 


The Cornish Coast and Moors. By A. J. Folliott Stokes. (Green- 
ing and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—A walk along the coastguard path of 
Cornwall is an excellent way of spending a holiday, but to make 
such a walk the subject of a book of three hundred and fifty 
pages is a somewhat rash undertaking. Mr. Folliott Stokes’s style 
is not always fortunate, and his lyrical passages are rather too 
frequent. At the samo time he is an honestly enthusiastic 
admirer of his subject, and has been at great pains in describing 
with the minutest accuracy every detail of the coast-line of 
Cornwall (or as he prefers to call it “the Delectable Duchy”) 
from Marsland to Cawsand. 





Liverpool Vestry Books, 1681-1834. Edited by Henry Peet, 
F.S.A. Vol. I. (Constable and Co. 15s. net.)—The Liverpool 
Vestry books contain the minutes of all the Vestry meetings held 
from the year 1682. Their peculiar importance for the study of 
the history of the Poor Law was originally pointed out by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb, and the whole of them are now being printed 
under the direction of the School of Records of Liverpool 
University. The present volume contains the records from 1682 
to 1799, as well as an important historical study by Mr. W. Lyon 
Blease upon “The Poor Law and Parochial Government in 
Liverpool.” 


Introductory Philosophy. By Charles A. Dubray. (Longmans 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a text-book for uso in Roman 
Catholic schools and colleges. It covers the very wide ground of 
Psychology, Logic, Histhetics, Ethics, Epistemology, Cosmology, 
and Theodicy. 


Booxs or Rererence.—Handbook of British East Africa, 1912. 
Compiled by H. F. Ward and J. W. Milligan. (Sifton Praed. 
4s. 6d. net.)—The compilers are to be congratulated upon the 
appearance of the first issue of this year-book. It contains much 
information that is likely to be of use to intending settlers, 
including a Swahili vocabulary and an excellent map, which may 
be obtained separately for two shillings. The Holidays: Where 
to Stay and What to See, 1912. (Walter Hill. 1s.)—Many rail- 
way companies issue official lists of lodgings and boarding-houses 
at places reached by their lines. In this book six such publications 











are collected—those, namely, issued by the Midland, London and 
North Western, Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great Western, 
and Great Central Railways. Short descriptions of the various 
localities and numerous photographs add to the usefulness of the 
volume. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications sce page 66.) 


ss LIBERTY’S 
SUMMER SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


Clearance of the World-famed 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London, 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per (b.—in 1 tb,, 4th. and 41%. Tins, 





Major Waites Wivxcrirtp writes:—“‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


CODE— 
ABC 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


— - ———=2 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK, 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATINCG, SUSTAININC, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 

Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land: 

An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday, 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 
SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES, 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilizel 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1!/-. 


Trial size free by post on application to— 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AP.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.¢.M.@. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Abercromby (Hon. J. s Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 2 vols., folio.................c00-eeeeee0 ievanannenal (Clarendon Press) net 63/0 
Adams (P. H. \, Pathology of the Eye, cr 8vo ... (H. yy a net 5/0 
Applin (A.), Lady Doroth 2 erg cr aa ard & Lock) 6/0 
ae (L.4, The Loss ‘ Titanic’ 
(Heinemann) net 3/6 


Tr 8vo. 
Bentwich (N.), The Practice of the Privy Council in Judicial Matters, 8vo 


(Sweet and Maxwell) 21/0 
Brooks (S.), Aspects of the Irish Question, cr 8vo (Maunsel) net 3/6 
Bruce (H. A.), Scientific Mental Healing, cr 8vo .....(Gay & Hancock) net 4/6 
Burns (E. E.), The Electric Motor and its Practical Operation, - von & 70 
( m) ne’ 
Bythell (W.J.S.) and Barclay (A. E.), X-Ray Diagnosis and Stent, 
8vo (H. Frowde) net 15/0 
Chila" 8 Visions (A.), 4 


...(@. a} net 6/0 

_——- (J. H.), The Abb Bievie, 8v0 (P. S. King) net 8/6 
ss (C, F.) and Bevan (E, J.), Researches on Cellulose, "ats cr 8vo 

Dimock (A. W.), The Book of the Ta 


mgmans) net 7/6 

(F. Palmer) net 7/6 

Durland (K.), Royal Romances of To T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 

Epistle to the Hebrews (The), by — rs 4to (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/3 

Fish (P. H.), Silhouettes in Song, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 3/0 
F ww had (lion. J. W.), History of the British Army, vol. vii., 1809-1810, 8vo 

_ (ifacmillan} net 21/0 

(Longmans) 2/6 

° (Spon) net 12/0 

..(Heinemann) 60 





Graves (A. P. ‘e Welsh Poetry, Old and New, cr vo... 
Hauer (D. J.), The ——— of Contracting, 8vo . 
Herbertson i. L.), Borrowers of Fortune, cr 8vo . 
Hervey (H.), Cameos of Indian Crime, 8 (8. Paul) net 12/6 
Hirn (Y.), The Sacred Shrine, 8vo..... (Macmillan) net 14 
Houston (B. 8.), Notes on the Mineralogy of Reafrewshire, 8vo 
(A. Gardner) net 
Inge (C.), The Unknown Quantity, cr 8vo h 
Jackson (F. H.), Lectures on British Commerce, 8vo... 
Judd (J. H.), Light Woodwork, oblong 4to 
Lambton (A.), The Splendid Sinner, cr 8vo 
qoute (A. D.), Syndicalism and the General Stri 
Lynch (A.), eS ae a New System, 2 vols., 8v0 
etcalfe ( ), The Lordship of Paisley, 8 °. 
Morley te é “Theory of Structures, Svo... 
Oiimen’s Sundries and How to Make 


Oppenheim (E. P. A Those Other Days, cr 8vo....... wove 
Patterson (J. G.), A Zola Dictionary, 8vo... - Goutledge) net 
Power (C, K.), English Medieval Architecture, 2 ‘parts, ‘12m 

Talbot) each wae 


a 4 (E. B.), English Lyrical Poetry from its Origin to the Present Tim 
(H. Frowde at 


Bhoses (W. G.), A Primer on Alternating Currents, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
ay ¢. B.), a Geography oft the World, 8vo (Black 
Ross e Fou Generation: Reminiscences, 80 Constable) net 
Russe : 7s x ), Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, 8vo......(.ongmans) net 
Sec’s-Pal (The): Football, Hockey, &c., 4to. W. Bourne) net 
Selver (P.), Anthology of Modern Bobemian Poetry, cr 8vo (Drane) 
Shirley (Ww. ), Governor of Massachusetts : as 2 vols., 8vo 


Macmillan) net 21/0 
Siepmann (0.), A Pri German Course, cr (Macmillan) 3/6 
Stevens (A.), The Wide 


Dividendand ele Calculator, 8vo 
Stevens (E. S.), The Long Engagement, cr 8vo i ) 
Stone (J. H.), England’s Riviera 8 8v0 (K. Paul) net 150 
— (A, H.), Military Architecture in England conn the Middle 


Ages Frowde) net 7/6 
Wall “Gb. an , Porches and Fonts, 8vo.... (Gardner & Darton) net 10/6 
West (F. 3, The Railway Goods Station, cr 8vo (Spon) net 4/6 
we (C. J.), The Doctor and his Work, cr 8vo 


..(Unwin) net 
‘8. Swift) net 21/0 
6/0 
78 


2/6 
6/0 
8/6 








(8s. — net 3/6 


ilson (J, D.), Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’ 8 Fluellen, 4to 
Me (De La More Press) net 5/0 


Woodroffe (D.), The Rat-Trap, cr 8v0 ........ senassenntecnrsconssonses (T. W. Laurie) 60 


ROYAL Total Funds ~- £18,167, 251. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE 


LIFE, MOTOR CAR, EE LITY, 
N FI D ELIT Y. 
COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 








BURGLARY. 


HEAD fi North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 2 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_———_——_ 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............%94,000,000. 





_A few of the Prominent 
People who have endorsed 


CELMO 
TABLETS 


for 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
2/9 and 4/6. 
CELMO CO., 


1a, Cariton St., 
London, $.W. 


Booklet Free, 


The Earl of Sandwich 
Margaret Lady Heytesbury 
Admiral Sir Jas. Bruce, 
K.C.M.C. 

Sir Henry Primrose, K.C.B. 
Colonel Paget Mosiey 
Capt. Walter Faber, M.P. 
Mark Beaufoy, Esq., J.P. 
R. J. Frank, Esq., J.P. 

And many others. 


Ceimo No. 2. 
Unequailed for INDIGESTION. 2/9 
Endorsed by The Rev. The Marquess of Normanby, 
The Earl of Sandwich, &c. 








BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents,’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Bordered,, 5/-,, 20/- , 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered » 3/9, 13/- , 
TABLE LINEN. 


BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


MURPHY & ORR, %* BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Let us send you our samples, 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


URREY.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from the beginnin 

of August to the middle of September (6 weeks), _—— — 
SCHOOL on the outskirts of bom E three-quarters of a mile from Merrow 
Golf Links; 4 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathrooms, tceshene, large 
garden, teanis, croquet and cricket, woes swimming bath, gymnasium, and 
miniature rife range, small stables ‘and coach-house. Rent, including gardener 
a garden produce, 12 guineas a week.—A. H, Jamas, Edgeborough, 

ui 


S ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 


° 
House to Let, Furnished, for term of years or on short lease; stands in garden 

and olive yard; beautiful views over man Campagna. Hot- water heating 

throughout. —Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Hee SALE. — Half-bred Exmoor pony mare, “ Beauty.” 

Exceptionally good-looking, full of life. Has been hunted and ridden by 
a boy of nine; good jumper, goes in harness, and will pass all road nuisances, 
Height just under 12 hands, age rising six. Warranted sound. Price 15 gns, 
Apply, Miss S., The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Y ACHT for the Holidays. May be chartered cheap. Fifteen- 

ton ketch, extremely safe and comfortable. Two separate — 
containing altogether three berths. Also —w and lavatory. 
draught. Suitable for estuaries as well as 2% per month, eluding 
crew. _ Apply ‘ “OWNER, wt Wellington Street, Si Strand, Wc. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


{4 Fon Qosuars UNIVERSITY, 


Applicants are notified that the appointments have been made, 





Le SUPERINTENDENT (known in Canada as Lady 


Principal). Wanted, for the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. For particulars of appointment apply at once to Dr. J. J. HARE, 
Principal, c/o Westminster Training College, 130 Horseferry Road, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position 
of CHIEF EXAMINER for the Junior County Scholarship Examination, 
1912-13. The fee for the examination is one hundred guineas. The selected candi- 
date would be eligible for reappointment in subsequent years, The subjects 
of the examination are English and arithmetic. There are between 20,000 and 

25,000 candidates of an average age of about 10} years. The principal duties 
of. the Chief Examiner are to set ‘the papers and to assign the marks, to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the work of about 20 Assistant Examiners, and to write a 
report of the results of the examination. Teachers in the Council’s service are 
eligible for appointment. If selected they would be relieved from their 
ordinary duties during the period covered by the heaviest work of the 
examination, i.e., from about November 1912 to January 1913 inclusive. 

Application forms, G. 126a, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Education Officer, London Oounty Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom all applications must be returned 
not later than the first post on Saturday, 27th July, 1912. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a a for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME 

Clerk of the London County Council, 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
10th July, 1912, 
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DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 





ition of teacher 


- i ites lications for the 
‘The London County Council invites app’ Central School 


English j including Arithmetic) and French at 
¢ Arts m Senior, Holbors. W.C. Salary £150, rising to 


on the official cprume, to Se —. with ry 4 
poin' ding a stam ad ‘oolscap envelope to t 
of pr Seen yA my fcoaty aed, Education Offices, Victoria 
Zdvewikment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, 22nd July, 
Every communication must be marked T 1 on the athe a ‘ 
= vassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a ualification 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
llth July, 1912. 


7TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY READER in 

+y SS an Literatare tenable at King’s College for Women. The 

= will be £300 per annum. Applications (twelve copies), together with the 

es of not more than three references, must be received not later than first 

= on Saturday, October 19th, by the Academic Registrar, University of 

[osion, South Kensington, S.W., from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. HENRY A. MIERS, 
Prin 











cipal 


AVORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


U HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON. _— 

WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified to 
teach Geography, Conversational French, and Class Singing. Salary £100, 
rising annual increments of £10 to £140. Forms of application may be 
pon on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap rr from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Horwell Grammar School, Launceston, to whom all applications 
ahduld be sent not later than 20th July, 1912, 

I a 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH. : 

An Assistant Lecturer in English Language and Literature will be appointed 
for work beginning in October. Half of the Assistant Lecturer’s time will be 
given to the English Department in the University, the other half to Lectures 
and Classes in connexion with the Workers’ Educational Association, Stipend 

r annum. 
ag en to be made on or before July 22nd, addressed to the under- 
: _ from whom further particulars can be obtained. : 
Candidates are requested to send in not more than three testimonials. 
GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. _ 











NHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The Council is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GERMAN. Stipend £150. Applications should be sent, not later than 
July 22nd, to the REGISTRAK, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. = 

ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS required, to begin duties in September next. 
Subjects: BOTANY, Domestic 8 or El} tary Chemistry, Elementary 
Physics. Salary £110 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £130. ’ : . 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., must be sent to me 
on or before Jul y 23rd, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, and 


the names of at least two referees, 
Victoria Institute, Worcester, THOMAS DUCKWORTH. 
Secretary for Higher Education. 














| alenenen GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the appointment of Head-Master of 
this School. Salary £400 with house, 

There is accommodation for Boarders. 

An applicant must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or 
have such equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board of 
Education. 

Applications, with not more than three testimonials (copies), should be 
delivered by post to the undersigned on or before the Ist day of August next. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification for the appointment. Copies of the 
scheme and further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 

43 Church Street, Lancaster, JNO. G. SWAINSON, 

July 4th, 1912, Clerk to the Governors. 


RACTICAL FARMING IN WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

An opening for a Pupil, who must be a gentleman, where farming in its 

general branches can be learnt, the Farm being situated on the bank of 

the River Severn. Hunting, shooting, and fishing im the neighbourhood. 

Moderate Premium required, Apply to Mr. L. 8., The Winnalls Farm, 
Ombersley, Worcestershire. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in September, Gymnastics Mistress, non-resident. Swedish 
fymnastics, games, remedial exercises, dancing; will be required to give one 
day a week to training Elementary Teachers. Some experience essential. 
Apply at once, stating salary required, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANTED, at once, a HEAD MASTER for Govern- 
ment Primary Schools in the Gold Coast Colony. 

Salary offered £300 a year, rising by annual increments of £15 to £400. Free 

e and quarters provided. ‘Travelling allowance, at present fixedat 10s. a 

y, allowed to officers who are required to travel on dutyin the Colony. Four 
months’ leave in England (with free passage each way) can be granted after 
every complete year of service. 

Candidates should not be more than 35 years old, and must be University 
graduates and have had previous teaching experience. They should be 
preferably unmarried, as no accommodation for Eurepean women is availble. 
neatetge of modern methods of teaching, especially hand and eye training, 

esirable, 

Further particulars may be obtained on application, in envelopes marked 
“C. A.,” to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 
Scottish candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, s.W. 


(XOUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 
JARBROW SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the above 














School, who must be a Graduate of a British University, with at least two 
ears’ teaching experience, and possess special qualifications in Botany and in 
nglish or Latin. 

Applicati form and scale of salaries will be forwarded on receipt of 
stamped al-iressed foolscap envelope, 
Town Hall, T. H. SPENCER, 


Jarrew, Sth July, 1912, Clerk to the Governore. 


HE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


WANTED, in tember, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with Science Qualifl- 
cations (Physics and Chemistry, etc.), one qualified to teach also Domestic 
Science, including Cookery, preferre 

nenens salary about £50 (according to experience), with board and 
residence. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent at once to the Head. 
Mistres ss, The Red Maids’ School, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO- 
WITH-SEAFORTH. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


FIRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted for the above School; also 
SCIENCE MASTER and FORM MASTERS and MISTRESSES. Salary im 
each case according to the Scale of the Lancashire Education Committee. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Applications, stating age, training, and experience, must reach the under- 
signed not later than the first post on Friday, the 19th July, 1912. Particulars 
may be obtained on receipt of a stamped and ad envelope. 

THOMAS BATESON, M.A., 
Education Offices, i 


Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Waterloo, 
near Li 
July 6th, 1912. 
GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools (Higher 
Primary Schools and Training Colleges for Teachers, Cairo), under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

(a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. 
ndidates must have a recognized Diploma in Domestic Science, and 
have had special training and experience as a Teacher of Practical 
Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery, 
(c) ay = ae : P 
i must havea Diploma in Teaching, and special trainin 
and experience as a Kindgpearten Mistress. é ° 
(@ ASSISTANT. MISTR. S (English and usual school subjects). 
Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience in 
teaching. University qualifications desirable. 
(e) DRAWING MISTRESS, 
eatiteies must have a Diploma and experience in teaching this 
subject. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 
30. Salary £197 perannum (£E16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(£E20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in school 
grounds. An allowance of £E25 for passage out to Egypt. Pupils mainly 
——— ree English Head-Mistress, Summer vacation not less than two 
months. 

Inquiries for further information and applications with full statement of 
qualifications, and accompanied by copies only of diplomas and testimonials, 
should be addressed, not later than July 15th, 1912, to MISS MEADE, c'o The 
Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
} aw ge London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be intervicwed in 

mdon. 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
ae lications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, The duties will be confined in 
the main to Language teaching. Salary £140. 
Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Saturday, 
September lith, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar, 

















Bawreor, 
June 19th, 1912, 


Op tte DISTRICT COUNTY SECONDARY 

SCHOOL.—WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
University Graduate. Essential subjects: Mathematics, Botany or Experi- 
mental Science. Subsidiary : Geography & Games. Strict Disciplinarian. Salary 
£120, rising to £140. Forms of application to be returned by July h may be 
had from J. Perkins, Clerk to the Governors, County Sch., Chippenham, Wilts, 





FPITOR WANTED with some capital for a group of 
‘4 Old Established Country Newspapers.—Address, “ N,” c/o Anderson's 
Advertising Agency, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.c, — 


OUSING AND RURAL SANITATION.—A successfal 
inventor seeks the co-operation of a syndicate or busi concern to 
tented scheme for building, having special 





more fully exploit a valuable 





reference to Housing and B Sanitation.— Write “ RURAL,” c/o Crossley & 
Co., Ltd., 57 Coleman Street, E.C. Re Sa ie 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
and a return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex, 


Accurac: 
NO. 


PAINTING CLASS AT RYB 
DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
Under the personal direction of ROMILLY FEDDEN, 


Particulars from Mr. ROMILLY FEDDEN, Henbury, Gloucestershire, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
yy H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. FF Non Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 2-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. BE. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) _ 

For particulars of the College and of the School (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, 

Txa.z), apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 


The COLLEGE HOUSE for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom par- 














ticulars as to fees, &c., cau be obtained, 
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Q CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
kK The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining,surve 4 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. ing 
Edward Mine, the Paty of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. e Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
duratien in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


ISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 
(Re-established in 1873, for training the d 


s of Clergy, Professional 
men, and others, as Elementary Teachers.) 
A few vacancies in September next for Two Year and One Year (Certificated) 
Students. Information as to Qualifying Examinations, Scholarships, &c., on 
‘application to the Principal. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORBD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the of Education, by ote 
g a Sant , aD 


University Del for y 
_ the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are popes for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Seholarshi ps of om, 20 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

ere isa ‘un 


TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 


on application :— 
‘ACULTY OF ARTS, 
Including Theol ’ 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Including Agricultural Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine and Su . ental Surgery. Public Health. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Motor Car. 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 
en. Women. 
TESTAMUR COURSES. 
Journalism. Social Study. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
ATHLETICS. The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in 
extent, and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDI- 
CINE will commence on TUESDAY, October lst; in the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING on TUESDAY, September 17th, 1912. b 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


Ss" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 








ht, 
6 




















With Title of LL, A. : 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


DIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
OCTOBER 1, 2, 3 & 4, 1912. 


SIR HENREY J. 
Principal Vocalists : 


Mesdames ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUBB, 
CLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOODALL. 


Messieurs GWYNNE DAVIS, GERVASE ELWES, JOHN McCORMACK 








Conductor : woop. 





(by kind rmission of oO ), THORPE BATES, WILFRID 
DOUTHITT, HERBERT Y. CLABENCE WHITEHILL, 
Pianoforte : Violoncello : 
HERR ROSENTHAL, SENOR PABLO CASALS, 





THE PROGRAMME WILL INCLUDE :— 
“ELIJAH” (Mendelssohn), ‘‘ MESSIAH ” (Handel), ‘“‘THE APOSTLES” 
(Elgar), ‘‘THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” (Bach), 
MANZONI REQUIEM (Verdi), GERMAN REQUIEM (Brahms), SEA 
DRIFT (Delius), Motet “B NOT AFRAID” (Bach), SYMPHONY 
(Beethoven), ‘“‘DON QUIXOTE” (Richard Strauss), PIANO CONCERTO 
No. lin E flat (Liszt), "CELLO CONCERTO in D (Haydn), Closing Scene 
““SALOME” (Richard Strauss), PROMETHEUS (Scriabine) (First Per- 
formance in England), SYMPHONY No, 4 in A (Sibelius) (First Performance), 
Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK (First 
Performance), and 
NEW WORKS EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR THIS FESTIVAL :— 
Six Epwarp Exear’s “WE ARE THE MUSIC MAKERS.” 
De. Watryorp Daviss’ “THE SONG OF ST. FRANCIS,” 
With Other Orchestral Works and Vocal Solos. 


BAND AND CHORUS OF 450 PERFORMEBS, 
Chorus Master: Mr. BR, H, WILSON. 


i directions as to applying for tickets will be 
ormation can be obtained on application to 
J. ERNEST PRITCHARD, Secretary. 


Kings Court, 115 Colmore Bow, Birmingham, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
Snglish and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, . elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shi» for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 
AWASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
yj HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 4(0{t. above sea-level, in a beautiful pony oe 
neighbourhood of Harrow, The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principal: iss EDDES. Sk TRE 
Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 








Detailed Programmes con’ 
ready on August Ist, 1912, All 














gravel soil; 





———_____ 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLDp 


eed Pa na aay mene AP LUCY SILCOX, 
. Felix ool stands in twenty-four acres of und about from 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. wii sai: the 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, omeete Cubicles, Hockey, 1, “ 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin — 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special T 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


VUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE_ 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girtog 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemea, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing. 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 2 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitiing the holders to free 
tuition for two years. Examination heldin July. For particulars apply to the 
Head- Mistress, 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. . 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Migg 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require: ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond) 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


~ IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LO. “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Danghtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with a abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


HE OAKS SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY. 


The MISSES LATHAM will be ready in September to receive eight 
resident pupils. Fees, 130 guineas per annum. 


ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all! kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Colonial children taken. Head-Mistress, 
_ PAUL CHAPMAN, wife of Physician and formerly University Extension 
vecturer, 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT.' 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


| beg a small high-class Country School for Elder Girls one 
or two Girls who wish for Special Coaching for “‘ Previous” or other 
Exams., would be received at moderate terms.—Address, in first instance, 
“M.A.” c/o J. and J. PATON, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ALVERN—-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
o< -_ taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
an usic. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 19th. 


ONTAINEBLEAU, BOURNEMOUTH.—Private 
residential School for Daughters of Gentlemen. THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 3 years from September next. Conditions, 
Prospectus, and References on application to Principal, Miss C. A. ROWLAND 
(Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford). 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 
Modern education, bracing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN.’ 


SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ead Mistress—Miss S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly efficient modern 
education, including French and German. Special department for Housewitfery 
and Domestic Science for elder girls. Laboratory, gymnasium, swimming bath, 


‘erms for 


















































LANDS 
H 


tennis courts, large playing field, Next Term begins SEPTEMBER 18th. For 
rospectus apply to the Head Mistress, or to the Secretary, CHURCH 
Eb CATION CORPORATION, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S.W. 





paix cuss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. , 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 

Fees from 66 guineas per aunwu, 
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ee 
HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire cha where its abroad. Brospeetus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Mari ugh and Oriel, Oxford.) 





‘d under happy, homelike conditions. nan ils reeeive individual attention, 
er they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
Seeds.” —Cambridge Lzaminer’s Report, 1911, 





ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 

class School for Girls, poottins a thorough modern education, com- 

i with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE 

iris 7-18). Large residential staff of Untversity and other highly-qualified 

jstresses. Extensive — — —_, 14 miles ry sy ease 

Fees.—For ctus P ulars app! e -Mistress 
Miss BEATBIC HAY (Cambridge Sten Science hripos 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

HIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes frem the twenty minutes 

rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Ineorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
af Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Prineipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
WE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social ition. Resident 
Pupils only, Entirely rural surroundings. rounds of acres. Elevation 


). 








#6 feet. Houre combines al] modern educational requirements with comforts 
of home life. English, Modern Lan » Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, &c. Healthy open-air life. cipals: Miss Cuiene.t and Miss 
McLean, B.A. 





RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 

.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 

qualified Mistress. Aleo TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
ef Method, Terms moderate, 








CQIOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
LEXANDER. The Staff i 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Lea’ Scholarships to the Univer« 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER i9th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and itals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Booms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination for “ King’s” Scholarships will 
commence on Monday, July 22nd. The successful eandidates will be required 
to enter the School as Boarders. Ordinary Fee :—Board £33 to £36 per annum, 
Tuition £12 12s. to £16 1lés. per annum. King’s Scholars (inclusive fees) :— 
£25 12s. to £32 1és. anowm, For further information and for illustrated 
prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 yo upwards, Fremaring without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 
SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com- 
_* High School Education at moderate cost. Special sses for University, 
ivil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful and 
healthy situation. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 




















ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8S., and Mra, y its of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G tic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. end Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 7 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers ef Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Behouls. The course of traintg extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Masi Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
oa Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himeelf after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post fre. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 





M24?24s COLL 
FOUNDED 1882. 


Chairman of Governors ; Frincipal STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A. 

This Schocl provides, at a moderate cost,a complete High School Education 
im all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins 
on Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. S. Grace, W.S., St. Andrews, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
fereuce for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Recor Officers’ ining Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A, 














LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


C LIFTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination for Scholarships, value £50-£100 a year, will be held on 
July 23rd and following days. Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton 
iege, Bristol. 
YN AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
gineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 














HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
AP SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
nex Tm. 


Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 

EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Besinem. Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxeap-Master, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuinetor, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912. 


Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum, 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medica? Life, 
Junior School, quite te houses, teaching, and life; suceessful prep, for 
Senicr School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


U'TON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. Founded 1576. 

First-class equipment. Two fine boarding houses added. Situation 

splendid, bracing, Lealthg.—Wer prospectus, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, 
Head-Master; or, of the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8S. W. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without chs ) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the —_ 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 









































FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and ehaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and ing. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
t near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 

lanche, Paris. 





ERMAN Student of Philology at the University of 

Leipzig wishes for a Tutorial or Teaching post for a period not exceed- 

ing one year. Subjects: Principal, German; gS Latin, French, 

Gymnastics, Drill, Fencing, and Music—HEINRICH VIZDAMM, Entriz- 
iherstrasse | II, Leipzig. 


RINCIPAL of a High-Class Ladies’ School in Paris, with 

several vacancies at moderate fees, will be in London from July 2th to 

28th for interviews with parents by arrangement.—Address: Mme. MENET, 
Arundel Hotel, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





RUSSELS. — Paying Guests received. Every modern 


comfort, Best situation. Terms moderate. 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 


HATEAU DOEX, SWITZERLAND— 


(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WHead-Master: = @. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 





Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late Honse-Master at Epsom College). 





REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





I 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE. 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





abo} 

G for Summer Vacation to study at Tilly’s Institute, Berlin, wishes to 

meet another Gentleman also going to study, for the sake of companionship on 

ow &c.—Address Box No, 559, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
DUCA TION. 


‘{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abread 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Mecsas. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Yhen writing 
please state the age of upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to — sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c,) to 
€c) 0 sr ossrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
mente for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh gee | Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpese of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 atm. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments sheuld be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 























every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Pleage state pupils’ ages, fn Mm and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSIL SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
22 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends eratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 

i ‘ Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENYJ-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trafed.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Triform;London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











Sh eg ti CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge, Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Afply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


, M & P| «aRcADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING peAll Cabins fitted with Bedstends instead of 
rrTcoOm rths. romenade Deck full length of Vessel, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Pisctrio Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 
1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 





BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


Cr.6. BALTIC & RUSSIA ove ove 24 Aug. oes 24 days 
Cr.7, PENINSULA & MOROCCO ove 28Sept. ... 10 days 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ... ous 9 Oct. one 29 days 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c._... one 9 Nov. eos 15 days 


From Grimsby, Southampton and Marseilles. 
IUustrated Booklets from 


MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


From £1 a Day. 


THE ROYAL 


NTLEMAN, 28, going to Germany beginning of Anges, | 


ey 
R.MLS. “DUNOTTAT CASTLE” CRUISES. 


ll 1lis.— THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 30, 
The Northern Capitals of Europe; August 13; from 15 guineas, - 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle. 


women, 63rd party, August 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Pair 
Nijni Nevgorod), Petersburg, Moscow, and unique tour through Cancasng 
Mountains, Crimea, Voiga, &c. Oct.: Italy. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden 
of Allah), Accompanied by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W, 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


[ABT ROCS —Pating in Private House. 
Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 
or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 6 Haytor Vale, Apply, CANTAB,, 
Middlecott, Iisington, 8. Devon. 








800 ft. above 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 

(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in this summer vacation 

(3 times a year only), Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 

months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 

intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 

is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘“* DUST. 
LLAYER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors), 


HE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES tought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. D, & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, €3 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
Dae nr and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

IFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.—Expert 
advice and assistance given pergonally or by Jetter on receipt of particu- 

lars as to (1) age; (2) sum to be allotted to insurance; (3) object of effecting 
a ig Address, Box No, 558, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

sondon, W.C. 


7 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced edical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
Oe ~ cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
EK. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. All 
good things find imitators. Blattis, the Union Paste, is the only guaranteed 
scientific remedy, and has never failed to clear the Palace, Mansion, Instita- 
tion, Ship, or Cottage. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 
2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


C=. and BLACKBEETLES.—The latest 

scientific remedy for the pest is F.1.P. (Forrester’s Improved Paste). 
Stronger, quicker in action and more attractive to the insects than any other; 
therefore, most efficient and economical. Very highly commended, Tins, 7d., 
Is. 1}d., and 2s. 3d. FORRESTER BROS,, 122 Alderson Road, Liverpool. 
































“ Y MAID SAYS it is most effectual and not much 

trouble to use it.” For beetles, rats and mice, FAIR'S PASTE (as 
used in the Royal Household) is incomparable ; uniquely rapid in effect and 
safe to use. NO VIRUS—NO STENCH. Trial tin 6d. post free; or ls. Id. 
2s. 7d., and 5s, 3d, post free.—W. FAIR, 2038 Whitham Road, Sheffield. 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALpayt Memonriat), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M, Tus Krva, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 

£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THz Eart or Harrowsy, Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitton. 


]"PERIAL ‘CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRZD, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


guerans ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that LADY BELL will 

DISTRIBUTE THE PRIZES at the Asylum on Thursday, July 25th. 

JOHN UILL, Esq., the Treasurer, will preside. 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 

the number is limited. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothing, 

and education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are carnestly 








London: 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 52 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





requested. Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Oifices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E,C, Secretary and Supt. 
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1862—JUBILEE YEAR—i912 
of the 


ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








Over 750,C0CO Surgical Appliances already given to the poor. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
towards a 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION FUND. 


1. To increase the Committee’s grants to the most needy and 


urgent cases. 
2, To establish additional provincial Branches. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Cheques payable to “ The Royal Surgical Aid Society” will be 
tefully received by the — at the Offices of the Society, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C 


L 7 VER 7 E S 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 
No. 885 Victoria. 


Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 


COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. ‘The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse. 








., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
“Has found 


Becommended by Dr. H. Woopwarpn, F.R.S. 
Cotonet Pargcyy, 40 Earts Avenue, Fo.xestone, 25/6/1912.— 
Bilattis excellent.” 
Mrs. Firz-Hrreert, Scrarincuam Rectory, York, 25/4 
wonderful stuff.’’ 


/1912,—"' Blattis is 





Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. Gd., post free, from the Sole Makers, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 
ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpow 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the <ttted 








BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
PARENTS (See frout pages of Bradshaw's Guide) 

Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Manager, will give 

* ’ > ser, 
SEEKING free advice and information to all enquirers. 
SCHOOLS BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET. 
Telephone: Gerrard 2676. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 


January to “ ne, and from July to December, on the third pore te January 
end July. C! 
Bookseller or 


th Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be 
Newsagent or from the Ofice at 12, 6d. each, 


tained through any 
paar 1s, 9d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MORE SECRET REMEDIES. 
(Szconp Surzes.) 


WHAT THEY COST, AND WHAT THEY CONTAIN. 





Being additional Analyses of Secret Remedies, 
the virtues of which are so boldly advertised. 





Price 1s. net. 





SECRET REMEDIES. 


(First Serres.) 
WHAT THEY COST, AND WHAT THEY CONTAIN. 
Price 1s. net. 





Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 
“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE,” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Sireet, London, W.C. 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper aad 
profusely illustrated. Largely takeu by * Old Boys,” 





The July Issue contains an Article on The History of Oxford Gardens, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.). 
Publishers: thes & sons Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, Ec. 

Scientific Certainties 


THE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, Used os 
directed, they are exac tly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy ons 
robust child. The “Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; divestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on theses Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 8. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphiet on infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. Lombard Street, London, 


— — 














H E L P 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northe HOLLOWAY, N., 


wit 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Seer: 





rn Hospital), 


ts nnd 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.--To secure the peace and cafety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora!l and 
physical conditicn of the pcecopie by ty oe about the 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s.d. | 
25 0 0| Members a 
a PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . . 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members : ? @| and Journal .. ° a 
The Subscription of Ladies ‘aol Members of the Territorial Force is at salt 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


ee eee 


Cofone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, pnecinian iets 8.w. 


Terms of Subscription, 
PaYaBLe in ADVANCE, an 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the Cuiek 
RINTUIIN, -dctinietanambcquemibdetiaataannen B Bese OM SB uua 0732 
Including postage to any of the Bri aan” 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c. ...... Coie. GN Coon, 016 8S. 8 € 








1 WELLINGTON Sree 


cet, Srnanp, Loxpos, 
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*Give me my Pipe.” 


“T care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


%& Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


1d. 


3 per oz. 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per oz. 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


The car which has proved that it wil 
run day and night, winter and sum. 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT? 


Works & Stores : 
15 Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, S.W, 


Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams: Soupape, London. 


Showrooms : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
Manchester. 





VOOKS WANTED. cant emmnate Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith = Tennyson and other authors. 
Kipiing’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; Books illustrated Alken, | AS Cruikshank, etc. Old 
Views of America and Colonies. porting Books. Books on Costumes, etc.— 
Hecter’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
THE GREATEST BOOK BARGAINS of to-day will be 
found in a New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in new 


confition as published, but at greatly reduced prices. July Catalogue t 
free on request. H. J | =a Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


55-57 Wigmore Street, 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard} EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
478 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 











OOKS.—Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel 
Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
Practice, 10s. ; Hume's Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Salmone Arabic 
English Dictionary, 2 vols., 21s.; Burke's Peerage 1911, 24s.; Rackham’'s 
Grmm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s 3 Fairbairn’ s Crests, Last Edition, 
2 vols, 25s. : Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s. ; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Caldicott’ - Old English Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, 25s. ; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., 35s. ; Flagellation and the Flagel- 
lants,. 10s. éa.; Baring Gould's English Minstreisie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d. ; Country 
Life, a fine set, 30 vols. £15; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy ‘and El Islam, £2 103, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., aamamnctsemnel 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, c! 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 





MEDOC. 


“Undoubtedly the correct way to buy.” 


TRUE AMERICAN 





VIN ORDINAIRE. Ze" 2c. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinmer Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 
oe usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottie. On comparison it will be 
feund very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

* Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal themein value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 





MILES’ 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


SIDES ABOUT 45Ib. 
Smoked 8id. per Ib. 
Unsmoked 7}d. per Ib. 

Carriage Paid Anywhere 
Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 
The advantages of dealing direct with 
the Factory which guarantees quality 


at such low prices are obvious, 
Iitustrated List. 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 
Contractors to H.M. Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


point of view. 
Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Send for 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should wot 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PusLisHER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


TOLD BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


THE LOSS OF S.S. TITANIC. 


By LAWRENCE BEESLEY, B.A. (one of the Survivors). 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. net. 
«The book is one to be read for its wonderfully calm observation, the lessons 
which it draws, and its literary style.”—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GREAT 
LADY. 


Being more Memoirs of the COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 
(1831-1866.) Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo. 10s. net. 











Previously Published. Uniform with the above. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 
Vol. I, 1781-1814. Vol. II., 1815-1819. Vol. ITT., 1820-1830. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Each Volume, Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


“Jt is the most vivacious, most human, and most interesting collection of 
memoirs which has been given to the world fora longtime, There is nota 
poge which should be missed.””"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE YOUNG NIETZSCHE. 


By FRAU FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. With Portraits. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The human touch is in every line of Frau Foerster-Nietzsche’s portrait.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“ This intimate study of the man will be of infinitely more value than any 
pumber of critical studies could be.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Full of the most delightful things. Only his sister could have written this 
book.—Observer. 








THE MONTESSORI METHOD OF 
CHILD EDUCATION. By MARIA MONTESSORI. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A treasure-trove of wisdom. Never before has such a combination of genius, 
imberitance, training, and experience been united as in this woman.” 

—Journal of Education. 


“The book is of pregnant significance, It brings out the most vital of callings 
im a new and true vision.” —Athenzum. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 
By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With over 100 Illustrations, 
Maps, Plans, &c. Large Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
“Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . . .a book of unusual fascination.’’—Times. 
“ Major Hamilton’s book stands in a class by itself and will appeal to almost 
= type of reader, It is hardly possible to praise it too much.”—Pall Mali 
ette. 


GREEK AND ROMAN PORTRAITS 


By Dr. HEKLER. 311 Full-page Plates. Large Ato. 
SIs. 6d. net. 


“A very attractive volume. From the beginnings of naturalism in Greek 
aculpture to the very end of antiquity, portraiture had a continuous develop- 
ment, and every phase of this may be traced with the aid of these plates, the 
selection and execution of which are alike excellent,’’—Times, 











THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the 
“Works of Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo. §&s. net each. Now Ready: Vol. I. POEMS. 
Vol. II, STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


A Woman's Poignant Confession Re-Unites Parted Lovers. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


“HE WHO PASSED” toma és. 


has proved to be a REAL Human pocument, and wor a work of fiction as 
hitherto supposed by even the publisher himself, who received the manu- 
script from a Solicitor. Its publication has resulted in bringing together again 
two jiovers parted by a pathetic misunderstanding and doubt which was 
removed when the book came by chance to the notice of M.L.G., and they are 
to be married on October8, The full story of this strange romance in publish- 
ing was told recently in the Daily Papers. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
BORROWERS OF FORTUNE. 


J. L. HERBERTSON. 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


“ A novel with many of the elements of greatness—in some ways better than 
anything Mr. Upton Sinclair has done... there are also superbly human 
touches and felicities of style and thought. It is a fine, distinguished, vital... 
novel,”’— Observer, 


THE COST OF IT. ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


net strong and absorbing story ... interesting from first to last.”—Daily 














“ Packed full of character and real life; a fine,powerful and impressive novel.” 
~—Daily Telegraph, 


PASSION FRUIT. F. ¢. VIVIAN. 


“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and mteusely human story, peopled by life-like characters.” —Sunday Times. 
A book with a thrill in it. A story of gripping interest, in which the 
eharacters really live.”"—Lady's Pictorial. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW . BOOKS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L, 
LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 


Part 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. In Two 
Vols, 20s. net. 


Previously published.—Part 1. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 


Two Vols. 20s.net, Part 2. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. One Vol, 
10e. net. Part 3. The Dying God. One Vol. 10s, net. Part 4, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. Onevol. 10s. net, 





TRAVEL. 


Across Australia. py patpwin spencer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


Patt Mart Gazerre.—“ Professor Spencer and Mr. Gillen have written a 
work which is a classic of its kind, and will live to find a place beside the 
travel-books of Darwin, Wallace, and Bates, and other great writers who have 
pen-pictured the strange places and people of the earth.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Old Irish World. By Atice srop. 
FORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Tue Natiox.—‘‘ An authority on the social life of medieval Europe, an 
historian who had already won the praise of scholars by her work in English 
history, a brilliant, eloquent, and imaginative writer, posmases of an indomi- 
table patience in research and an indomitable faith, she has given Ireland for 
the first time what it so badly needed in regard to its history—a skilled advo- 


cate before the world.” 

The Early Naturalists, their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tar Times.—* Such a book as this by a writer whose name will guarantee 
its quality, and written in a manner quite suitable for the general reader, is 
very acceptable.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vols. 


Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

Tue Nation.—* A fresh and charming selection .. . will appeal to readers 
who hesitate to venture upon the complete correspondence, ... Dr, Frazer's 
admirable selection.”’ 


Correspondence of William 
Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts and 
Military Commander in America, 1731- 





1760. Edited by CHARLES H. LINCOLN, Ph.D, 
Illustrated in 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
LITERARY. 
Clifton School Addresses. _ py tio 


late SIDNEY T. IRWIN. With an Introduction 
W. WARDE FOWLER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


by 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 
Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Contents.—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle— 
Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


The Origin and aim of the Acts 
of the postles. Being Six Sermons preached in 
Worcester Cathedral in Lent, 1912, with an Appendix on 
Codex Bezae, and a Sermon on Christian Unity. By the Rev. 
J. M. WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown Svo, 














2s. 6d. net. _ _ 
SOCIOLOGY. 

A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil. By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, 
Chicago, Author of “Democracy and Social Ethics,” &c, 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 

Tar Aruenxum.— In its presentation of facts connected with the system 
of commercialized vice no more convincing, sane, startling, yet optimistic 
volume is likely to reach the public than this.” ‘ é 

ART. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN. Professor of Aesthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. Svo,, 
14s. net. [ Tuesday. 


music. 


A Practical Guide to the Modern 
Orchestra. By JAS. LYON, Mus. Doc. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 
*,* This work forms Vol. IV. of The Musician’s Library, A new s>ries 
issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, . 
LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Litd., 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





3rd Impression now Ready. 


The DIARY of FRANCIS LADY HELLEY 
Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Iliustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“She was an exceeding] H clever and unusually observant woman of the world, 
and had a gift of setting down her memories and observations in sparkling and 
readable English. ... The book is a fascinating one ... we have greatly 
enjoyed it.’’—Standard. 

“One of the raciest, most engrossing diaries, packed with interest and 
charm, that he has ever had the good fortune to meet with.” —Observer. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE 
ROMANS. by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Society. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


Tn this volume the President of the Royal Society has expanded the Address 
which he gave last year as President of the Classical Association. The subject 
is the evidence supplied by the literature and art of Rome, during the last 
decades of the Republic and the first century of the Empire, as to the feeling 
for Nature among the Romans, 


WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 
An Actual Experiment. By STEWART GRAHAME. With 
Illustrations and Map. 6s. net. 


This narrative of daily life under Socialism, from the inception of the 
Australian movement in favour of “Socialism in our Time” to the final 
abandonment of Utopian principles at ‘‘Cosme’”’ after more than ten years of 
misery, vividly illustrates the difficulties incidental to any attempt to realise 
in practice the roseate dreams of Socialist theories. 


THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE IN 
AUSTRALIA. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Rail- 
ways and their Rates.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE, Director 
of the French School at Rome and Member of the French 
Academy. In two Vols. 9s. net each. 


Vol. Il. Now Ready. 


The second volume of the English translation of this work by the greatest 
of living Ecclesiastical historians unravels the tangled story of parties and 
controversies in the fourth century. ig D h has the gift of 
making persons and situations live again; and the Great Persecution, the 
Councils of Nicwa and Ephesus, the figures of Athanasius, Ambrose, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Priscillian, Jerome, Basil, Pacomius and the Monks of E t, or 
again the Meletian schism and the schism at Antioch, or the conflicts at Rome 
between Pope Damasus and Ursinvs are descri with extraordinary vivid- 
ness. And side by side with this the gradual process of development of the 
creed is very lucidly and carefully traced. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
Constable’s Holiday Fiction 


A LOST INTEREST 


A REMARKABLE REVIEW, 


“This is a clever book, every line of it is worth reading, and the principal 
feeling left by the last page is regret that one of the best books of the year no 
longer awaits its perusal. This may ap high praise in view of the present 
big fiction output, but such dainty, delicate satire, such clear-cut pictures of 
life and character, such insight into motives and causes as are here displayed 
will not be soon excelled in any novel. There are refreshing sparkles of real 
wit here and there throughout the book, and its really brilliant cleverness is 
made more fascinating by an underlying quality of kindliness and sympathy, 
which finds implication rather than expression . . . every character is worth 
knowing, and we weicome a book like this for its truth and—more than clever- 
ness—its wisdom, as well as for its engrossing interest,”"—Academy, 


THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffer 


«We leave the reader to find for himself what happened at the Manor before 
the compromising panel. He will find his task a pleasurable one, for Mr. 
Huefer's ingenious and extraordinary comedy is written with all his accus- 
tomed facility of expression and undoubted sense of style. . . . The result is 
delightfui eatertainment for which we are indeed thankful,”"—Globe, 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN 
**Set out with the skilful and accomplished imaginative art of this graceful 

and engaging writer; and the story will no doubt be widely read.”’—Scotsman, 

JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 
«The story of Jessie Bazley is told with all the cunning ofa fine artist,”— 

Pali Mali Gazette. 

THE CITY OF LICHT 

EVE 

THE SILENT VALLEY 

A HG6SiIER CHRONICLE 


THE VICAR OF NORMANTON 


Crown 8vo, 6/- each. 


ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


London, W.C. 
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3rd Impression W. L. George 


Maarten Maartens 
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CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


DEAN GREGORY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Robert Gregory, 1819-1911. Being the 
ee a gg! of Robert Gregory, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's. Prepared for the Press, with 
Notes by the Venerable W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Archdeacca 
of Northampton. With two Portraits and other Illustrations, 
8vo. 6s. net. 

** There have been many great Deans of St. Paul’s, but not many to whom 
the Cathedral has owed so much as to Robert Gregory. Every Churchmag 
ought to read the story of his life, as told in his own words and edited by th 
Archdeacon of Northampton.’’—Church Times. 

Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, Buckram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Memoir of his friend Fleeming Jenkin was originally 
published in January 1888 as the first portion of “‘ Papers, Literary, Scientific, 
&c., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D.” It is now for the first time 
issued in separate form in this country. 


Some Things We Have Remembered 
(Samuel hornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; 
Percy Melviile Thornton, 1841-1911). 

By PERCY MELVILLE THORNTON, LL.M., M.P. for 
Clapham, 1892-1910, 7s. 6d. net. 
** A book of which the leading characteristics are careful and full of personal 


detail, many-sidedness, and a singular and unfailing tone of modesty and good 
sense.’’—Times. 











With Portrait, 








THE ENGLISH FLEET AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


land in the Mediterranean. A 
tudy of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. by 
JULIAN S. CORBETT, Author of “Some Principles of 
Maritime Strategy.” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


En 





The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.O., Member of Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Welsh Poetry Old and New in English 
Verse. By AL RED PERCEVAL GRAVES. Cr. 8vo. 23.64 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 
(NEW VOLUMES). 


News from Nowhere: Being some 
Chapters from a Utopian Romance. By 
WILLIAM MORRIS. New Edition. Fecap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 

a*« This Volume is also issued in Paper Covers, price 1s, net. 


Voces Populi (reprinted from Punch), By F. ANSTEY. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 23, net, 
Leather, 3s. net. 











The first number issued under the Editorship of Mr. 
Harold Cox will be ready on Tuesday Next. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JULY, 1912. 8vo, price 6s. 
Zoology in the Time of Shake- 


The Causes of Chinese Unrest. speare. By Dr. Suirer, F.B.3. 
By J. O. P. Bann. On Saving Life at Sea. 
By 


The Hotel de Rambouillet. Thec 
. % : he Changing Status of Oriental 
Bouvup Geess, 0.5. omen by Sart Nigar Sivoa, 


No. 441. 
India and her Sovereign. 


Fox. By Horack BLEACKLEY. 

The Rousseau Bicentenary. By | A Famous HeresyTrial. By Rev. 
Francis GRIBBLE. ALFRED Fawees. 

Chauvinism in Music. By Mrs. | Home Rule Economics. 


Rosa NewmMARcu. 
The New Renaissance in France. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





Contemporary Politics, By the 
Epirox. 


JUST OUT. Ss. net. 
““ We have here something very remarkable indeed.’’—Ozford Magazine, 


By JAMES BARTON 
DENYS OF AUXERRE 


“Such a mastery of fine style as can come only from the genuine emotions 
of great things deeply felt.’’—Times. 


“ Keeps the tongue rolling with words and the brain reeling with images. 
P I feel sure that here is a book for the lists of those looking for the new 
Poet.” —Eyewitness, 


CHRISTOPHERS: Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Cambridge 
County Geographies 


A series suitable for general use as handbooks to the various 
counties, and of special interest to motorists, cyclists, and 
pedestrians. Each volume gives an account of the history, 
antiquities, architecture, natural history, industries, and physical, 
geological, and general characteristics of the county, and each 
has two coloured maps, one physical and the other geological, and 
a large number of photographic illustrations, 


Price 1g Gd each 


The following volumes have recently been added to the series :— 
West London. By G. F. Bosworrn, F.R.G.S. 
East London. By G. F. Bosworru 
Breconshire. By Curistoruer J. Evans 
as) ee By A. Moruzy Davies, D.Sc., 
GS. 
Dumfriesshire. By J. K. Hewison, M.A., D.D. 
North Lancashire. By J. E. Marr, Sec.D., F.R.S, 
Midlothian. By Avex McCatuivum, M.A., LL.B. 
Northamptonshire. By M. W. Brown, M.A. 
Oxfordshire. By P. H. Dircurieztop, M.A., F.S.A, 
Perthshire. By Pserer Macnair, F.R.S.E., F.GS. 
Renfrewshire. By Freprricx Morr, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.S. 
Alist of the volumes already published and illustrated pros- 
pectuses of particular counties will be sent post free on receipt of 
a postcard address to G. H. at the address below. 
Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SCIENCE. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 General 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, 
“Michael Sars,” in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &., of the “ Challenger Expedi- 
tion,” and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appelléf, Prof. 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 


Tae Times.— An admirable summary of the present position of the science 
eof the Sea. . . . The book is abundantly and beautifully illustrated. . .. The 
story that the writers have to tell is one of engrossing interest, touched 
throughout with the glamour that belongs to the things of the Sea,”’ 


Studies in Radioactivity. pny w. « 
BRAGG, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 65s. net. [Science Monographs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 











LONDINIANA. 


No. 727 (post free) of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE 
Consists of a Large Collection of Books on 


LONDON, its Neighbourhood and its Social Life; 
And of some FINE ENGRAVINGS, with a Number of Illustrations. 
The whole on view at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 





_ Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6. post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. ‘This work contains the most important 
ses, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita 

ve exposition of what he taught. 


KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S New Books. 


ENGLAND’S RIVIERA: A Topographical and 
Archwological Description of Land's End, Cornwall, and 
adjacent Spots of Beauty and Interest. By J. HARRIS 
STONE, M.A. (Cantab.), F.L.S., F.C.\S. With 137 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Photographs. Demy 8vo. Buckram, 
lds. net, (Postage 6d.) 

This new work is the outcome of many years’ work in the district during 
which ported the Author has tram with camera all over the neighbourhood. 

The volume includes chapters on the Celtic nature of the ple, the Romans 

in Cornwall, Cornish humour, and a good deal about the religious bodies which 

have exercised so great an influence on the inhabitants. Prospectus free, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD: HER WORK 
AND INFLUENCE. By J. STUART WALTERS. Cr, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 

“* A careful and very appreciative examination of Mrs. Ward’s literary and 
social work, leading upto the conclusion that she has been a potent factor 
during the og two decades in the quickening of the imstinct for social 
reform.”’—The Times. 


SIDE-LIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL 
AND CRAYON. Rambles among the Green Woods and 
Meadows of Kent and Sussex. By TICKNER EDWARDS, 
Author of “The Lore of the Honey Bee,” with 23 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: its Forms 
and Fillings. By the LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM and 
Mrs. MORRIS HANDS. Fully Illustrated with Reproductions 
of the choicest examples now in the hands of private owners, 
4to, 4s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


LOVE POEMS FROM THE LATIN (catullus, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and others). Translated 
by J. M. KRAUSE. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. net; velvet calf, 3s. net. (Postage 2d.) 


LETTERS TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By MARIE DE JONCOURT (Lady Beale): A Supplement to 
“Wholesome Cookery,” by same Author, and containing 
Recipes and Hints on Household Management. Crown Svo, 
paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Postage 3d.) 
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CEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


SUB-ALPINE PLANTS or Flowers of 
the Swiss Woods and Meadows. By H. STUART 
THOMPSON, F.L.S. Illustrated with 33 full-page Coloured 
Plates, from beautiful water-colour drawings by GEORGE 
FLEMWELL, Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. (also on 
thin paper.) (Postage 61.) 

The present work, a companion volume to the Author's ‘* Alpine Plants of 

Europe,’’ comprises botanical descriptions of some 850 of the flowering plants 

of the Sub-Alpine meadows and forests, with special reference to those of 

Switzerland. A few cultural hints are added to some of the more interesting 

groups. 

FOX-HUNTING FROM SHIRE TO SHIRE. 
A Companion Volume to “Good Sport Seen with some 
Famous Packs.” By CUTHBERT BRADLEY (“ Whipster” 
of The Field). With Introductory Note by Capt. Penneun 
E.uuvrst ¢‘ Brooksby ” of The Field). With 13 Plates (6 in 
colour) and over 100 Illustrations in the text. Super royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Lovers of the chase will welcome with more than ordinary pleasure Mr, 

Bradley's latest work . . . will most certainly be read by every one who con- 

siders himself or herself an ardent devotee of the chase.’’—G@rentham Journal. 


RECIPES FROM EAST AND WEST.  con- 
piled by EUTERPE CRAIES, Diplémée of the National 
School of Cookery. Containing a selection of the most popular 
dishes of the principal Continental nations. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 3d.) 

“Here is a capital little book that should delight the gourmets of the 

world, for it takes them to pastures new. The author is a Greek lady of dis- 

tinction, and her aim seems, as old Johnson might mare gut it, to widen the 
bounds of human happiness.”—Ricuaxp Wuireine in The Daily News and 


LIGHT CAMPING KIT, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. With 50 Diagrams and Illustrations. By 
JAMES H. WOOD. 1s. net. (Postage 2d.) 

“ Should prove useful to beginners who contemplate making their camp kit 

” home, It is thoroughly practical, and ably aud clearly illustrated,”— 

‘amping. 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF BOTANI- 

CAL NAMES AND TERMS, WITH THEIR ENGLISH 

EQUIVALENTS. For the use of Botanists and Horti- 

culturists, as well as for Lovers of the Flowers of the Garden, 

Field, and Wood. By GEORGE FREDERICK ZIMMER, 

F.R.Hort.S., F.Z.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 

A ZOLA DICTIONARY in which the Characters 

and Scenes of the Rougon-Macquart Novels of Emile Zola are 

alphabetically arranged and described. With a biographical 
and Critical Introduction, Synopses of the Plots, Liblio- 





graphical Note, Map, ete. By J. G. PATTERSON. Demy 
8vo, 8s. Gd. net. (Postage 4d.) 
Already Published: Dicxens, Harpy, Kupsine, Scorr 


(Waverley Novels), Tnacwsray. 
*,* List of New Publications Free on Application. 





London; SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 





A NEW VIEW 





OF WHISTLER 





MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill 


WAY. 


By THOMAS R. 


Whistler 


10s. Gd. net. 


*.* This volume contains 38 illustrations, including an unpublished etching drawn by Whistler, and bitten 


in by Sir Frank Short, A.R.A. ; 


paper, and many in black and white ; the remainder are facsimiles by photolithography. 


an original sketch, seven lithographs in colour, drawn by the Author on Brown 


The text deals with the 


Author's memories of nearly twenty years of close association with Whistler. 
Auso aN Epirion DE Luxe on HANDSOME PAPER, WITH THE ETCHING PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATE, 


Limitep To 50 CoPIEs. 


42s. NET. 








OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 





FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS. (With an introduction by Mrs. 


LANE). By J. J. CONWAY. 12s. 6d. net. 
A TRAGEDY IN SSONE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER. 
12s. 6d. net. 


12s. 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL. 
By VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON, 


from many of the Author’s most celebrated pictures. 
JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. 
IN PORTUGAL. 7s. 6d. net. 
BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 12s. 6d. net. 


ALSO AND PERHAPS. By SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


—_—— 


JOHN 


By LORD REDESDALE. 
A Play in Eight Scenes. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 4s. 64. net, 
By H. JONES THADDEUS. With Reproductions 


6d. net. By J. F. STUDLEY. 


6s. 


10s. 6d. net. By his Valet, FRANCOIS. 





FICTION. 





THE LAST ROSES OF SUMMER 





I. SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF 


LEACOCK, Author of ‘‘ Literary Lapses,” ‘“ Nonsense Novels,” &c. 


Mr. Leacock has fairly surpassed himself with “Sunshine Sketches.” 
It is very unlikely that we have in the eentury’s literature a more humorous character than Jos. Smith, with the 


recent years. 


A LITTLE TOWN. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Canadian Mark Twain gives us the funniest volume of 


By STEPHEN 


“solemn, inexpressible, unreadable face of the heaven-born hotel keeper” and his two hundred and eighty pounds of solid flesh 


encased in clothes which made him look like an “ overdressed pirate.” 


Il. THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


Life, Limited.” 6s. 


[Ready Shortly. 
By DANIEL CHAUCER, Author of “ The Simp's 


Mr. Chaucer’s knowledge of literature and life is extraordinary. The plot is very up-to-date and deals with an attempt on the 


part of a curious clique of people to restore an exiled monarch to the throne of his fathers. 
the principal characters. This brilliant work scintillates with wit and wisdom. 


III. AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE DURBAR. 


Many readers will put living names to 
[ Ready. 


By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 6s, 


Mr. Bradley is well known for his “ Adventures of an A.D.C.,” “An American Girl in India,” “The Doings of Berengaria,” &c. 
This is the only novel to contain a complete account of the Durbar, and very picturesque it is. A delightful love story colours the 


book, and the principal characters are admirably drawn. 


[ Ready. 


IV. CLARA. By NEIL LYONS, Author of “Sixpenny Pieces,” “Cottage Pie,” “Arthurs,” &. 6s. 
Mr. Neil Lyons is so well known for his tales of mean streets—indeed he has no superior in his art—that there is no need te 


emphasize his qualities. It only remains for us to herald the approval of “ Clara.” 


[Ready Shortly. 





THE BEST 


NOVELS 





GRIT LAWLESS (6s.) F. E. Mills Young 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST 

(3s. 6d. net) John Gore 
THE LAST RESORT (és.) F. Prevost Battersby 
ELSIE LINDTNER (3s. 6d. net) Karin Michaelis, 


Author of “The Dangerous Age.” ~ 
THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS 
(3s. 6d. net) H. K. Marriott Watson 


ELIZABETH IN RETREAT 
(6s.) Margaret Westrup 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Loxicn: Printed by L. Urcorr Gitt & Son, Lrp ,at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joux Baxre for the 
* Srecraton” (Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, m the Vounty of Middlesex, Savurday, July 13th, 1912, 


WINGS OF DESIRE 6s.) M. P. Willcocks 
and 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 


REINE PEDAUQUE (6s.) By Anatole France 
With an Introduction by W. J. Lovett. 


“ The book is a masterpiece ; it is a work of the finest humour; it is intensely 
human ; its creative power and characterization equal the very best of Sterne 
and Dumas. .. . It is a stronger and more brilliant book than ‘The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bounard’ , , . it is a wonderful book, it is a great book.”’ 

—Mr. Roserr Biarcurorp in the Clarion 


Please write for a Complete List of Translations from 
Anatole France. 
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